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OUR FRENCH VISITORS. 


I. PRESIDENT AURIOL. 


| Ie these restless days the French Presidency is far from being merely 


decorative. It is not even, as ideally it should be, left unchallenged 
by the conflicts of the time. A few months after M. Auriol’s election 


|| as President the régime itself was put on its defence. His attitude has 
| been loyal and imperturbable, impartial towards the parties, entirely 
)) respectful of the limitations and moral responsibilities of his office. 
| When a serene history of the remaking of France becomes possible M. 
) Auriol will be seen as one of the main architects. 


The choice of M. Auriol as President marked a departure from the 


/ usual practice of the Third Republic. He is a Socialist, the first Presi- 
| dent to come so pronouncedly from the Left of politics. Voting at the 
| election was secret, but it was evident from the figures that the Com- 
| munists had carried out their declared intention of voting for him and 
| that they, with his own party, formed the bulk of his supporters. The 
| Parliaments of the Third Republic had commonly preferred a man 
» standing somewhat aside from the political fray. They had elected men 
| like M. Lebrun. They had rejected Clemenceau and Briand. M. Auriol 
| was an active party politician. He had, however, one regular form of 
| qualification for the post of arbiter. He was the first President of the 


National Assembly under the present Constitution and he had been 
President of the Constituent Assembly. Then, too, the Socialist Party 


itself fell naturally into the position of arbiter. The weakest of the 


three Resistance parties which dominated Parliament, it stood by its 


_ doctrine between the M.R.P. and the Communists. 


A further qualification was to be found in the personality of the new 
President and in the character of his political career. An affable 
Southerner of sixty-two, he had his likes and dislikes, but he had 
numerous friendships among his political opponents, a trait not common 
enough in France. If M. Auriol’s ministerial record is brief, it is because 
a self-denying ordinance, until 1936, prevented any Socialist from 
accepting office. In that year he became Minister of Finance in M. 
Blum’s Popular Front Government and he was a member of M. Chau- 
temps’ Administration which succeeded it. But his political life had 
one characteristic which made it attractively French. It was always 


- associated with his own countryside. He was born, the son of a baker, 


at Revel, in the Haute-Garonne, but has lived nearly all his life at Muret, 
a little town a few miles away. He studied law at Toulouse and joined 
the Bar. With a friend he started a local Socialist newspaper. He 


became Mayor of Muret. He has remained Mayor ever since, except for 


the Vichyist interregnum. Muret was the constituency which sent him 
to the Chamber of Deputies in 1914. In 1940, after the military collapse 
and the fatal days at Vichy, he turned first to Muret to care for his 
municipal flock at a difficult moment. Many hard things have been said 
in France about the single-member constituency, but in this life-long 
attachment of a public man to his petit pays there is surely something 
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Republican in the primitive Roman sense. Firm roots give assurance? 
of stability. | 

In 1940, when the test of disaster came, M. Auriol stood firm to hiss 
beliefs. He was one of the eighty members of Parliament who voted! 
against the grant of powers to Marshal Pétain to reform the Consti-: 
tution. Then came the sombre yet proud pilgrimage which was the lot: 
of politicians held suspect by the new régime. After “ administrative : 
detention’ and “residence under observation’’ M. Auriol eluded } 
German vigilance and in October 1943 joined General de Gaulle in’ 
London. At Algiers he was a member of the provisional Consultative 
Assembly and after the liberation of France was a Minister in Generai 
de Gaulle’s Provisional Government. | 

A President with such a past was sure of acceptance in a political 
world dominated by Resistance. If the Resistance groups had kept : 
together his course might have been smooth. M. Auriol was elected in 
January 1947! The Ramadier Government, which was quickly formed, 
included members of the M.R.P., Socialists and Communists, and 
commanded a huge majority in the National Assembly. The country 
was calm. There was indeed widespread discomfort, much discontent 
over the price and distribution of food and over the black market, 
but there was no violent agitation and a curious freedom from strikes. 
Within six months all this was changed. Early in April General de 
Gaulle created the R.P.F. and launched his campaign not only against 
the governing parties but against the Parliamentary régime. Less 
than a month later the Communists in the National Assembly voted 
against the Government on a question of confidence and their Ministers 
were forced to resign. ; 

These events marked the beginning of a period of instability and 
storm. There was instability not merely of Government but of public 
opinion. The failure of successive Governments since the Liberation 
to establish a reasonable balance between wages and prices was at the 
bottom of the trouble. It was comparatively easy for the Communists, 
acting through the C.G.T., to provoke strikes for political ends. It was 
equally easy for the R.P.F. to profit by the public resentment against 
the Communists which the strikes excited. The two rival forces grew 
portentously in the country. Each separately involved a danger to the 
régime. If between them they managed to recruit the great body of 
national opinion the régime was doubly in peril. 

It was M. Auriol’s conception of his réle as President that the defence 
of the régime was confided to him by the Constitution. He did not 
shrink from the test. He saw the danger which would arise for existing 
institutions and even for public order itself if politics resolved itself 
into a fight between Communists and anti-Communists. At Marseilles 
in September 1947 he made an urgent appeal. “Do not let us,” 
he said, “ model the internal division of the country on the world 
divisions.” 

The reaction of these impulsive movements on Parliament itself was 
giving the President other anxieties. The parties, finding their electoral 
foundations shaking, became uncertain of their future. The M.R.P. 
especially, which had more than 160 Deputies elected in 1946, was 
shocked to find at the municipal elections of the autumn of 1947 that 
the R.P.F. had apparently captured a great proportion of its Catholic 
voters. All the parties, concerned to maintain their strength in the 
country, became more or less a prey to electoral considerations. 
Hence a succession of Ministerial crises. During the war M. Auriol 
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‘thad reflected deeply on the chronic vice of unstable government. It 
now became evident that he was using all his ingenuity in consultation 
‘and persuasion to arrive at a combination of Parliamentary forces which 
‘| would ensure a stable Government and a stable majority. Ina speech 
‘}at Quimper at the end of May 1948 he explained his purposes. Pointing 
‘out that the multiplicity of parties necessitated coalitions, he said : 
'! My duty is to work patiently, obscurely, objectively to maintain 
stability, to avoid insoluble crises and impossibilities of government 
‘which would threaten the régime itself.’’ 

Besides his concern for stability M. Auriol has shown his care for the 
‘dignity of Parliament. On two occasions he has refused the offered 
‘Tesignation of a Prime Minister. He sent M. Schuman back to the 
| National Assembly to submit himself to formal defeat, on the ground 
‘that as the Prime Minister had been elected by the Assembly, it was for 
ithe Assembly to disavow him. When M. Queuille resigned he also 
| in the first instance met the Presidential refusal. M. Queuille’s con- 
| tinuance in office had in fact been made impossible by the action of a 
} trade union, and the President took the view that no Government 
should allow itself to be brought down by an extra-Parliamentary 
force. But for practical reasons, no doubt, M. Queuille in this case 

insisted and finally prevailed. 

The President’s relations with Ministries are by no means confined 
to his action during crises. He has day-to-day functions concerning 
them which are not sufficiently recognised. He presides at all the full 
and formal meetings of the Council of Ministers. It is the very founda- 
tion of the Constitution that Ministers alone are politically responsible. 
They are complete masters of their decision. The President is politically 
irresponsible. The English maxim that “‘ the King never acts alone ”’ 
is equally applicable to the French President. Each of his acts must be 
countersigned by the Prime Minister and the Minister competent in the 

particular affair concerned. Within these capital limits, however, the 
President can exert great influence. He can take part in the discussion 
of the gravest matters. In the past the actual extent of the President’s 
intervention has varied considerably. Some Presidents appear to have 
resigned themselves to passivity. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to conceive that Poincaré could have listened in silence to any debate. 
M. Auriol will count among the energetic Presidents. 

Under the present Constitution the President performs several 
functions which, while they do not infringe on the power or responsi- 
bility of Ministers, reinforce his moral standing as adviser. He is 
president of the National Defence Committee. He is president of the 
French Union (the Empire). He is charged with the promulgation of 
laws passed by Parliament, and within the delay fixed for promulgation 

he can, if necessary, and for stated reasons, ask Parliament for a 
further reading. sale Oh 

In January of this year attempts were made to provoke strikes in 
some ports and elsewhere to hinder the transport and manufacture 
of certain military materials. The Government decided to take the 
necessary measures to put an end to these activities. In announcing 
to the Press the decision of the Council of Ministers M. Teitgen, the 
Minister of Information, said that the President of the Republic had 
intervened in the debate in his capacity as guarantor of the Consti- 
tution and of national security. He had expressed the view that these 
activities were directed against the national sovereignty, since their 
avowed aim was to check a policy of national defence decided upon by 


} 
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the Government and approved by Parliament. A specific intervention: 
of this kind by the President is unusual. Its public announcement was: 
probably intended to give a strong moral support to the decision of the} 
Bidault Government, whose standing at the time was weakened by the} 
meagreness of the majority on which it rested in the National Assembly. | 

In all his action M. Auriol has been scrupulous not only to circum- 
scribe his function but repeatedly to define its limits. General de} 
Gaulle has persistently advocated a radical reform in the Constitutiom 
which would make the President of the Republic the actual head of th 
Executive, with the power of decision. Against such conceptions: 
President Auriol has uttered a solemn warning. “ It is good,” he said, 
in the speech at Quimper already quoted, “‘ that the head of the State: 
should not have the responsibility of governmental action if it is desired! 
that he should have permanence enough to assure the continuity of 
foreign policy and defend the vital interests of the nation. If indeed he 
had the power of decision either he would have to lose the Consti- 
tutional longevity which is necessary or he would become an authority: 
without responsibility ; and I say it with force : the day when the head 
of a Government or the Ministers of that Government were no longer: 
responsible before the elected representative of the nation, the day’ 
when Parliament could no longer in the name of the sovereign nation! 
assure its control, there would no longer be a Republic, and I beg you! 
to believe that I should never look on at that agony without resuming,, 
in the ranks if necessary, the Republican fight.” 

An institution gradually acquires definition in the practical working’ 
of a political régime. For the Presidency of the Fourth Republic that. 
process is now going on. It may reasonably be inferred from M. Auriol’s; 
action and his speeches that he wishes to enhance the moral authority, 
and not simply the ceremonial dignity, of the President as the visible: 
head of a democratic State. The task is delicate, and all the more so: 
as the régime itself is still working with difficulty. This is not the 
occasion to write the history of the last three years. But one feature of 
that history should be kept in mind. For the successes and the failures 
of government in that history—and the successes have not been 
negligible—Ministers and Parliament are chiefly responsible. On the 
credit side of the account it may at least be said that the menace which 
loomed darkly in 1947 and 1948, the threat of a division of the nation 
into Communists and anti-Communists, has so far been avoided. To 
this result President Auriol’s steady guidance has contributed in no 
mean measure. 


Pressagny-l’ Orgueilleux, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 


II. RoBerRT SCHUMAN. 


RENCH Cabinets may come and coalitions may fall, but there 
H: always Robert Schuman. His is not always an enviable 

task. Since the days of Delcassé the post of French Foreign 
Minister has seldom been a sinecure, least of all to-day in a Europe 
torn asunder by rival ideologies over the truncated body of Germany. 
Why he should be his country’s Foreign Minister at this critical stage 
of contemporary history perhaps even he could hardly explain. A 
barrister by vocation and training, a finance expert par excellence, 
there is nothing about this erudite ascetic of the dynamic personality 
of a Poincaré or a Clemenceau. That “ handicap ”’ has not, however, 
prevented him from making a name for himself as one of the key 
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figures in world affairs, as a Frenchman whose tact and vision have 
yielded appreciable results. Since July 1948, a tried and tested 
‘Schuman has shaped the foreign policy of France from 37, Quai 
d’Orsay—a building in which he has become as noted a feature as 
‘y) the famous “ Salon de 1’Horloge.”’ 

Schuman is in many ways admirably suited to the age of frustration 
and experiment in which we live. His main contributions to French 
political life are a superior intellect, an outstanding honesty of purpose 
yj and a reasoned philosophy of statesmanship. He brings to the nimble 
tog art of statecraft a willingness to compromise, to see the other fellow’s 
i(/ point of view. In France and abroad, his speeches and policy, firm in 
i but noble in temper, have done much to win affectionate respect 


4) for the Man and the Minister. A bachelor, teetotaller and collector 
ji) of rare books, his background is that of the ‘‘ orthodox ” type of 
‘:, French politician. Born in Luxemburg on June 29th, 1886, the scion of 
wi @ Lorraine upper middle-class family, he was educated there and in 
ah Metz—then a German city. 

= His youthful ambition to practise at the Bar involved him in an 
wa) €ffort of study which was to have a decisive influence on his whole 


‘ 


\ 
, 
[ 


yj he settled in Metz where he soon established his reputation as a gifted 
iy) and competent lawyer. The passage of time only enhanced his success. 
‘| At 33 Robert Schuman was a barrister in the Metz Court of Appeal, 
jp) And in every way a coming man. Jurisprudence was not the only 
y;) field that claimed his attention. Like so many legal celebrities, he, 
) too, succumbed to the temptation to combine law with politics. 
;| In December 1919, he entered the Chamber of Deputies as member 
\;; for the Moselle department—a mandate which he has retained ever 
| Since. His progress as a parliamentarian was steady rather than 
4,| spectacular. Platform oratory and party polemics meant little or 
|| nothing to this practical barrister, accustomed to marshal his facts 
.«, In the cool light of logic. The speeches he made were few and far 
| between, but notable for their cogency. He distinguished himself as 
i _a “‘ Moderate,”’ full of liberal ideas, and as a finance expert with a wide 
| gtasp of human affairs. Juggling with dry figures and statistics may 
| not be the plain man’s ideal hobby. Schuman proved the exception 
| to the rule. Recognition of his talents followed in due course, in his 
election as chairman of the Finance Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies—that formidable “‘ Watchdog Committee’ that can make 
or break a Bill, a Budget or a Government. The stage was now set 
for his appointment to a post in the Cabinet. It came—but not as 
he had anticipated. 
Up to 1939 his life had been mainly that of a successful barrister 
‘and M.P. But the real career of Schuman only began with World 
| War II, which brought him into the limelight as a staunch patriot, 
| schooled in adversity and possessed of great courage and initiative. 
‘| On March 22nd, 1940, he joined the Government as Under Secretary 
of State for Refugees. Within six weeks, the size and hopelessness of 
'| his task epitomised the tragedy and fall of France. Undaunted, he 
‘| set to work to mitigate the appalling plight of the hordes of hapless 
refugees, including many from war-stricken Alsace and Lorraine. 
‘| He acquitted himself well—too well for the liking of France's Nazi 
| overlords. Before long the name of Schuman was high on the list of 
| leading Frenchmen whose rigid opposition to the New Order had 
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earned them the Nazis’ hatred and suspicion. On September 14thij 
1940, he was arrested by the Gestapo and detained for eighteen months} 
—seven in Metz, the remainder in Neustadt. But it took more thar 
a Nazi jail to hold him. Dr. Trevelyan once wrote that” if the current) 
of public opinion is denied course through constitutional channels; 
it will make its way out by the sewers.” Schuman carried this truism 
into practice. In March 1942, with the help of the Resistance, hef 
escaped. For the next two and a half years the former Under Secretaryy 
for Refugees became himself a harassed refugee, a “man on theg 
run,” taking an active part in the Resistance as just another obscure’ 
fighter for freedom. Indefatigable, he carried on his work all over the 
country, relentlessly pursued by the Gestapo. In November 1944} 
he was back in Metz in time to witness its liberation. Four times in 
seventy-four years the quaint cathedral city had changed hands; 
Her final return to France marked the end of a four-year ordeal, and 
of Schuman’s career as an “ outlaw.”’ 

On October 21st, 1945, Schuman was returned to the Constituent 
Assembly by his Moselle department as first on the list of M.R.P! 
candidates. henceforth he climbed the ladder of public office ver 
rapidly. Chairman of the Finance Commission (1946), Financed 
Minister in the Bidault Government (June 1946), and in the Ramadie 
Government (January-November 1947), he eventually became Premiery 
on November 24th, 1947. Foreign Minister in the short-lived Marie 
Ministry (July-September 1948), he continued as such in two subsequent 
Governments : those of M. Queuille (September 1948-September 1949), 
and M. Bidault (October 28th, 1949). As a Finance Minister, he over- 
hauled the tax system, sought to lessen the burden of taxation fon 
the lower income groups, introduced various austerity measures, 
enforced drastic cuts in national expenditure, and endeavoured to curb: 
inflation and its fearful concomitants. As a Premier, he showed his} 
mettle in November 1947, when, heir to an invidious legacy of acuted 
economic distress and labour unrest, he faced an outbreak of Com-4 
munist-led strikes and mob rule. The manner in which he took up} 
the challenge must have greatly surprised Communists and Gaullistss 
alike. The result was nothing short of stupendous, the sobering? 
effect on the ‘‘ Comrades ”’ considerable. His Third Force Cabinet— 
a coalition including the soundest among France’s political figures—} 
lasted eight months. It gave an excellent account of itself and didi 
much to dispel the pernicious “‘ crise de confiance ’’ which had pervaded! 
French political life since the Liberation. Withdrawal of Socialisti} 
support over a question of military credits caused the resignation off 
the Schuman Government on July roth, 1948. 

As a Foreign Minister, his transfer to the Quai d’Orsay marked aij 
new departure in French foreign policy. Post-war France had long4 
fancied herself holding a delicate balance between the two rival. world] 
powers. The middle of 1947 saw the beginning of the end of thatt 
myth. The breakdown of four-power co-operation, the line-up ini 
France of the Communists versus the rest, and the Kremlin’s out-- 
spoken anti-French attitude led eventually to the abandonment of ai 
middle-of-the-road policy that did not pay. Forced to make heri 
choice, France chose the West. Statesmen fall roughly into two) 
categories: those who rely on purely political methods, and those: 
who take intuition and experience as their criterion. Schuman belongs: 
to the latter. He initiated a foreign policy based on the friendships: 
and alliances of France, having as its ultimate goal a united Europe, 
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which, in his own words, “ constitutes the sole permanent guarantee 
, Of peace.” Peace and European unity have been throughout the 
_ keynote of his speeches, the quintessence of his statements, and his 
_ guiding principle. That principle is completely bound up with his 
| profound belief in France and Europe and his desire to secure per- 
manent security for both. France’s adherence to the Brussels Treaty, 
the O.E.E.C., the Atlantic Pact, the Council of Europe, Fritalux or 
} Petersberg, are so many proofs of her resolve to play her part in the 
_Teconstruction of Europe—a part consistent with her great past but 
commensurate with her present resources. Gone are the days of 
Yalta and Potsdam where the presence of France was not required. 
-Schuman’s attitude to Italy and his constructive approach to the 
German problem reveal better than anything the pattern of his states- 
manship. With Italy he has succeeded in restoring amicable relations, 
worthy of “ une France qui se souvient mais une France qui sait oublier.” 
_ Three years of genuine mutual co-operation have led to the Franco- 
Italian Customs Union, which, though in its infancy, stands as a 
monument to two men of foresight : Carlo Sforza and Robert Schuman. 
It affords a striking contrast to seventeen years of Fascist megalomania 
culminating in Mussolini’s “‘ stab-in-the-back’’ on June roth, 1940. 
_ It also provides eloquent testimony to an ability to forget the past and 
_ build for the future. 

In dealing with the German problem Schuman introduced a new 
note: that of a tentative Franco-German “rapprochement.” 
Educated in Lorraine—the natural and political bridge between 
France and Germany—and steeped in the cultural traditions of both 
countries, he appreciates alike the French and German mentalities. 
The road he has taken is one of progress along which Germany could 
“work her passage’ to the European community, a Germany purged 
of ideals dear to Treitschke, Nietzsche or Hitler. Firmness tempered 
with conciliation is the dominant feature of this German policy, 
which, while devoid of time-honoured ideas of “ revenge,’ is none 
the less one of “ gradual and cautious co-operation.” Such concessions 
_ as Schuman has made to German recovery were actuated by the stark 

truth that Germany’s economic well-being is essential to European 
revival. Yet, no concessions at the expense of French security, which 
remains his primary concern, no renouncements of rightful reparations 
and redress! The establishment of the International Ruhr Authority 
and the Military Control Board make that abundantly clear. One 
and the other constitute an important personal success for the French 
Foreign Minister. No less significant is the Saar statute, whereby a 
politically self-governing State has been integrated with a renascent 
French economy for the mutual benefit of the two partners concerned. 

The path of recognition is strewn with ingratitude. Schuman’s 
conciliatory policy accounts for much of what is misunderstood about 
him in France, where Press and parliamentary critics have blamed 
him for being “too lenient to the Germans’’ and “ too susceptible 
to U.S. pressure.’”’ On such occasions, impervious to Communist 
demagogues and Right Wing chauvinists, Schuman has weathered 
the storm with the self-confidence of a man who knows his own mind. 
Coupled with this knowledge is his steadfast conviction that a civilisa- 
tion is only strong and enduring to the degree that it sustains the 
standard of living of its people and the productivity of its resources. 

DaviD INGBER. 


THE SAAR. | 


NCE again the manes of Charlemagne’s grandsons are haunting 
( ) Europe They did so, successfully, for eleven centuries ; perhaps{_ 

with the mission of reminding us of the fact that France andj 
Germany once were one, and for the benefit of Europe had better) 
unite again. This time—the third time since Napoleon set out to 
complete that task in his own way—it is the Saar area: some 800) 
square miles, with 900,000 inhabitants; the shape of a long-nosed' 
head, in the South-West corner of the Rhinelands, a part of Balkanised|} 
Lotharingia of A.D. 843. | 

Under French occupation and by a French decision backed by a. 
parliament of the territory elected in October 1947, the Saar wasi} 
politically separated from Germany and economically attached to! 
France. Thus, up to a point, the state of affairs existing between the: 
end of World War I and the plebiscite of January 1935 which well-: 
nigh unanimously brought the Saarlanders “‘ home to the Reich” and. 
into the fold of Hitler was re-established. Not without differences, 
however, for the Saar is now neither under an international rule,such as" 
the League of Nations had exercised from 1920 over the “ Territoire de 
la Sarre,” nor was its separation confined to a definite period after 
which, as in 1935, it would have the choice between independence, in: 
corporation with France, or with Germany. Furthermore its size was 
increased by about a quarter, cut more comfortably at the expense of 
the Rhinelands and the Palatinate, and linking it, by its “ nose,” 
with Luxemburg, that other splinter of Lothar’s patrimony. 

It is German land, indubitably, and not merely on the strength oi 
the somewhat anachronistic German titles to the large French border 
strip which fell to France’s ““ Drang nach Osten ” between A.D. 1500 
and 1700. Contrary to a misguided claim by Clemenceau for the fron- | 
tier of the first Paris Peace of 1814, including Saarbriicken and Saar- | 
louis—reversed in 1815 by the Vienna Congress—on the strength of an 
alleged 150,000 French Saarlanders, only 340 of the territory’s total 
population had, at the last pre-war census in 1910, given French as 
their native language. But there was, and is, a stronger argument 
than nationality, history and language can furnish, for an economic 
link with France : the obvious material interest of both sides in bring- 
ing closely together French Lorraine’s iron ore and the Saar’s coal. 
For that huge coal seam, 12 miles wide on the French, 3 miles on the 
Palatinate, side of the area, which runs right through the Saar basin, is 
the riches and the raison d’étre of that little country, and its problem. 
It was the basis for the French claim in 1919, articles 45 to 50 of the 
Versailles Treaty, as a reparation and a temporary substitute for the 
mines of the French North destroyed by the retreating German armies. 

There is no such specific motivation this time. And though the 
U.S.A. and Britain have promised to support the French claims for a 
permanent political separation of an autonomous Saar Territory from 
Germany, and for its economic reunion with France, they seem to 
feel a bit uneasy about at least the moment chosen for the creation of 
a fait accomplt and want to keep the final decision open until that can 
be settled by a future negotiated peace with Germany. Meanwhile 
the bone of contention is a 50 years’ lease of the Saar mines, already, 
from 1945, administered by a French State Mining Corporation, the 
lease to be signed with France by the Saar, and not the German 
Federal, authorities, the latter insisting upon their proprietary rights ; 
the incorporation, on similarly contested legal grounds, of the Saar 
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railways with those of the French State ; and an agreement settling for 
good the economic incorporation with France, by way of customs 
barrier, currency, etc., and the reciprocal granting of an identical 
legal status to both the citizens of France and of the Saar. 

There is not much, if any, objection to all that in the territory itself. 
For it has done well out of the dictated incorporation with France, and 
their honeymoon, so far, seems untroubled. Unlike West Germany, 
there is no unemployment—rather the opposite ; the blast furnaces 
everywhere shed a red glow over the nightly sky as of yore, the gins 
turn, and the chimneys smoke. And though there are ugly scars and 
gaps still in Saarbriicken’s streets, brilliantly lighted shop windows 
present all France’s treasures: colonial fruits, Nice flowers, Paris 
fashions and perfumes ; famous department stores, such as Le Prin- 
temps, build their palatial branches ; Renault, Citroén and Peugeot 
automobiles, not to forget the special buses of the Régie des Mines 
fetching and taking home their workers, crowd the thoroughfares of 
what was once—from 1381 to 1797—the capital of the little German 
State of Nassau-Saarbriicken, counting a ruler of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Adolf vor Nassau, among its ancestors. 

There are a few “ buts,’ however. The Saarlanders dislike the idea 
of still being an occupied territory under the directions of a branch of 
the High Commissioner at Bonn, Frang¢ois-Poncet, and with an occu- 
pation contingent—however flatteringly baptised Régiment de la 
Sarre—in their area. The strong trade unions, without opposing the 
new separate régime of the Saar as such, want guarantees for the con- 
tinuation of the present prosperity ; that is, of continued sales of their 
coal and by-products to France, and an adequate participation of the 
autonomous territory in the profits of the mines. All Saarlanders 
want, and are likely to get from France at least, in the near future, 
rights of a more or less sovereign country : their own legation at Paris, 
Rome, and perhaps a few other capitals and, practically granted 
already, a seat in the O.E.E.C. in parity with the German Federal 
Republic and the member States great and small. There is some 
contradiction here though France backs the latter ambition ; for the 
statutes of the Council provide membership only for sovereign coun- 
tries, and whatever the present or future status of the territory, it 
will be a mongrel between an autonomous part of either Germany or 
France and a self-administered colony. 

Its present government is based upon a constitution somewhat 
hastily drafted in 1947, upon a strong majority coalition of the two 
main parties, the Christian Populists and the Socialists, and consists 
of five émigrés of Nazi days and two French inhabitants. It is headed 


_ by the Christian Populist Johannes Hoffmann who, certainly, spares no 


efforts to prove the existence of a particular and independent Saar- 
landish patriotism and seems a shrewd protagonist of the interests 
derived therefrom. Even so, and irrespective of his strong majority, 
he does not seem to feel quite safe about the 95 per cent. of the popula- 
tion he claims as standing united behind him. For on January 20th 
his government presented the parliament with a Bill which amounts 
to a muzzling of the Press and of other criticism, unparalleled in demo- 
cratic countries. It menaces with imprisonment and with fines up to 
£500 those who “‘ against their better conscience ’’ spread false or dis- 
torted accounts about happenings or conditions in the Saar designed 
to cause unrest among the population and to disturb relations with the 
territory’s neighbours ; furthermore anyone who communicates, 
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directly or indirectly, such reports or information to the foreign Press 
or a foreign authority, or who in reports to the Press at home or abroad, 


: 


to foreign authorities, or in public or closed meetings, or in printed or — 
written matter or picture—poor David Low !—“ holds up to contempt 
the Saar people or members of it because of their loyalty to the con-_ 
stitution.”” This is rather strong meat. Under that heading any — 
criticism of government measures, any subjective opinion in the Press, 
any caricature, could be used for a prosecution. Connected with that 


Bill, Hoffmann is proposing a number of alterations in the penal code, ~ 


giving his government power to dismiss without notice any State, local — 


or other official, to cancel trade permits and to prevent the exercise of 
a liberal profession by anybody menacing the independence, the 
constitutional form of “ State or Government,’ or trying to form a 
forbidden party or organisation. Small wonder that these Bills are 
opposed even by one of his coalition partners, the Socialist Party, 
which declared that—since they would alter the constitution—they 
would need a two-thirds majority which they would deny the govern- 
ment. 


The German Socialists were not slow in exploiting that protest, | 


and their leader, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, announced a memorandum 
proving that the Saar constitution had been brought about by tricking 
the population, and that the fundamental rights of democracy, such as 
the freedom of Press, speech and assembly, were frequently denied to it. 
Meanwhile the special High Commissioner for the territory, the French 
General Granval, shows up at one celebration after another, allots 
praise for the, indeed considerable, accomplishments of the hard work- 
ing Saar population, and distributes decorations, flags and symbols, 
a Saar anthem spread over a Saar transmitter, Saar cigarettes with queer 
names made by a new, very lucrative “‘ Régie”’ on the French pattern 
and, last not least, large amounts of Saar franks are hard at work to 
create a specific national consciousness among the people. 

They are a headstrong, sceptical and distinct branch of the frankish 
tribe, however ; though inclined to enjoy themselves and to sing, dance, 
and drink after a day’s or a week’s hard work, not easily won for an 
ideological cause, or by sonorous slogans. Their fate as a borderland 
frequently stricken by war and invasion has taught them to put their 
immediate, narrower interests first, and to be wary of promises made 
from outside. The new French term of “ attentisme ’’—waiting for 
one’s chance—probably best describes the fundamental attitude of the 
bulk of the Saar population faced with the larger issues at stake between 
France and West Germany and, lastly, between the two worlds of the 
East and the West. But precisely for that reason many educated Saar- 
landers are good Europeans at heart, and look to the as yet budding 
movement for Europe’s unification as to the only reasonable and, in the 
long run, stabilising solution of their own particular problem which, 
for now over thirty years, has torn them back and forth between the 
two parts of Charlemagne’s heritage. 

Sentiment draws them to Germany, self-interest to France. Saar- 
briicken was, and is, a German town, Saarlouis a creation of Louis XIV. 
Their industries, principally, for over two centuries, the “ kingdom ” 
of the Stumm family, ironmasters and coal magnates, were of German 
origin but largely dependent upon Lorraine and Luxemburg connec- 
tions. Their precious vineyards are of the Mosel variety, both German 
and French ; their famous ceramics influenced by Paris designers as 
well as by German requirements. The logical conclusion, therefore, 
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would be emphasis upon the Saar’s réle as a link, a bridge, between 
France and Germany ; and, indeed, Bonn in its present weak position 
upon the field of world politics seems resigned to that fate of a most 
valuable part of German territory, as the price, perhaps, for a lasting 
compromise with Paris. For since Dr. Adenauer’s personally friendly 
but materially unsuccessful negotiations with M. Schuman, and con- 
trary to the very active nationalist propaganda of Dr. Schumacher’s 
Socialist party inflamed by its insincere rivals east of the Iron Curtain, 
Bonn lays stress mainly upon the mere prestige matter of having the 
final French deal about the Saar mines, railways, etc., concluded with 
the Federal Republic, as the legal owner, and not with a Saar minority 
set up ad hoc. 

There are strong points for this claim. Beyond the facts of history, 
there is an obvious political argument against detaching by force an 
intrinsic part of Germany from her body, so cruelly mutilated already 
by Russo-Polish annexations and expulsions: it would turn against 
the western Allies the very arguments they need and use against the 
Bolshevik policy in respect of the Oder-Neisse line. Every intermediate 
form depriving the Saar Territory of the status of one of Germany’s 
federated Lander—whatever the economic arrangements—would, 
furthermore, create another small State, contribute to Europe’s Balkan- 
isation. None of the peacemakers of 1g19-20 had wisdom enough 
to see that their re-making of the map of our continent under the 
fascination of the slogan of self-determination, so easily distorted and 
misused for egoistic interests of ambition or profit, was long outdated 
already by the greater need of conjunction. We had to pay and still are 
paying a terrible price for that short-sightedness and should beware of 
its repetition. 

There is but one way of doing just that : the way into Europe. The 
present French leaders are, on the whole, sincere and enlightened 
protagonists of the European Union of which Germany, to begin with 


‘her western parts with their age-old universalist tradition, belongs 


by nature, tradition, inclination, and economic facts. Her Federal 
Government visibly holds the same convictions, and her people, after 
their dreadful awakening from a wildly nationalist adventure and a 
militarist indoctrination, should be longing for the haven of a safer, 
greater, and more humane fatherland of Europe. Within that, eco- 
nomic interests can find their balance, old expansionist ambitions be 
forgotten, and the fate of small countries and border areas settle in a 
natural equipoise denied to them by the rivalry of the old sovereignties 
in the past. The problem of the Saar may well prove the touchstone for 
the degree of sincerity and realism reached by the nations of the West 
in their endeavour to forge their greater union. It has all the elements 
for the pulling down of old rather than the erection of new border- 
lines in Europe. 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE PASSING OF THE KUOMINTANG. 


HAT views will history take of the Kuomintang? Will 

WW the inglorious failure in which the party has all but passed 
from the scene be the determining element in its verdict, or 

will historians attach more importance than contemporary opinion 
is ascribing to successes gained in earlier phases of the party’s career ? 
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What view will they take of the part played in success and failure 
by Sun Yat-sen’s ideas ? A confident reply would be too like prophesy 
to be useful, but it seems worth while to review some of the chief 
facts which historians will have to consider in making up their minds 
about the Kuomintang. ade : 
An important fact is the relationship of the party’s activities to its 
title. Correspondence between a party’s name and its doings is by no 
means always important ; in some cases, in that of Japan’s present 
Democratic Liberal Party, for instance, none exists. But its reality 
in the case before us will probably be the first thing historians will 
examine. They will have before them, of course, Sun Yat-sen’s exposi- 
tion of his Three Principles, the first of which, nationalism, contains 
the following passage : | 
We are the poorest and weakest State in the world, occupying 
the lowest position in international affairs.... Our position is 
extremely perilous ; if we do not earnestly promote nationalism and 
weld together our four hundred millions into a strong nation we face 
a tragedy—the loss of our country and the destruction of our race. 
To what extent, historians will ask, did the Kuomintang live up to, 
and succeed in, this aim? It will be agreed, to begin with, that the 


party was whole-hearted and successful in recovering China’s sovereign - 


rights, without which she had no chance of becoming mistress in her 
own house. True, large breaches were made in the extra-territorial 
system before the party acquired power. The first world war enabled 
the Chinese Government to deprive Germans and Austrians of extra- 
territorial rights in 1917, when the Kuomintang, which emerged from an 
earlier revolutionary body shortly after the anti-Manchu revolution, 
was under a cloud. Later, upon the overthrow of Tsardom, China 
declared that she no longer recognised Russia’s consuls, and insisted 
in correspondence with the diplomatic body that as Russian consular 
courts were no longer able to function Chinese courts must take their 
place. Four years later a Sino-Russian agreement declared that 
“all treaties, agreements, et cetera, concluded between the former 
Tsarist Government and any third party or parties affecting the 
sovereign rights or interests of China are null and void.’’ Moreover, 
nearly three years before the Nationalist Government was recognised, 
all the major Powers had agreed in principle that China should 
exercise tariff autonomy, while revision of Belgium’s and Japan’s 
treaties with China was sought in 1926. 

These are only some of the relevant facts, and not the most important. 
Much more important was the unexampled concentration of nation- 
wide sentiments in the Kuomintang as reorganised under Sun Yat-sen’s 
auspices in 1924. The dominant sentiment originally was fierce 
indignation at clauses in the Treaty of Versailles which transferred 
Germany’s rights in Shantung to Japan. By 1924 this had broadened 
into revolt against the control over Chinese affairs which foreigners 
had acquired through treaties and agreements felt to be out of date. 
The revolt was encouraged by Russia, whose agents helped in the 
reorganisation of the Kuomintang and in canalising discontent into 
anti-British feeling. Yet anybody who has studied foreign privileges, 
and the positions occupied by British subjects in 1925, will agree that 
the revolt would have occurred, in association with anti-British feeling, 
without Russian instigation, though perhaps a little later. However 
that may be, the Kuomintang became the most powerful association 
which had ever challenged foreign influence. It was consciousness of 
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its growing strength, which reinforced the nationalism also felt by 
the central Government at Peking, that induced the Powers in 1925 
to concede tariff autonomy in principle, and when the Kuomintang 
armies marched north, and mob violence at Hankow had to be met 
either by force or concession, the British Government—very wisely 
—chose the latter. It had already communicated to the United 
States and the other signatories of the treaties made at the Washington 
Conference in 1922 its view that the nationalist movement must be 
met ‘“‘ with sympathy and understanding,’ and it now initiated a 
process of treaty revision, thus giving a cue to other Powers. The 
United States lead the way in respect of treaties recognising China’s 
tariff autonomy. The process was delayed by Japanese aggression, 
but when that made America and Great Britain allies of China the 
surrender of extra-territorial rights became a foregone conclusion. 
They were given up in 1943. Thus half Sun Yat-sen’s revolution was 
completed. 

Another fact which will give historians no trouble is that between 
1928 and 1937 the economic Westernisation of China made a big 
advance, notwithstanding an undertow towards Marxism. Here, 
again, the Kuomintang owed much to circumstances with which they 
had nothing to do, in particular the impulse given to China’s indus- 
trialisation by her isolation during the first world war. But the. 
party, helped by Sun Yat-sen’s views, did a good deal to encourage the 
process, and also improved road and rail communications considerably. 
Urban and municipal development was also a progressive feature of the 
period. The writer revisited China after ten years’ absence in 1935 
and was impressed by progress in all these respects. Modern banks 
increased and a central banking group developed under Government 
direction. A beginning was made in the development of a domestic 
investment market. Towards the end of 1935, to meet an alarming 
drain of specie caused by American silver policy, the Government 
“went off’’ silver and substituted a foreign exchange standard. It 
is generally agreed that until the outbreak of war with Japan, and 
for some time after, the new paper currency was managed very well. 
Under an Economic Council in which T. V. Soong, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
brother-in-law, was the moving spirit, promising though inadequately 
financed schemes were initiated in water conservancy, afforestation, 
sericulture, cotton growing and agricultural research. 

The war with Japan would have upset the whole programme for 
an indefinite period even if there had been no Communists, and war 
could have been avoided only by the virtual surrender of Shantung, 
Hopei, Chahar and Shansi. In deciding on resistance the Kuomintang 
- Government fulfilled both the international and the domestic conno- 
tations of its title ; all parties were for a time united by the decision. 
Historians will have to consider how much the West owes to this fact. 
By the end of 1941 there had been a considerable drain on Japan's 
resources, and while she was not deterred thereby from attacking 
America and ourselves—the European situation being what it was— 
her chance of success in the gamble was reduced by having to devote 
to the Chinese front large forces consuming large supplies only 
partially provided from Chinese sources. This was so in spite of the 
frequency with which the Chinese front was weakened by mutual 
mistrust, sometimes by actual fighting. 

The Kuomintang emerges from examination of the origins of mistrust 
far less well than it has done so far in this survey. In the first place 
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nothing can justify or excuse—at all events by Western standards— 
the ferocity with which Chiang Kai-shek turned upon the Communists 
comprised by the left wing of his party up to 1927. The rapidity of 
the advance of his forces from the South was largely due to them. 
They were awkward partners, it is true, played for their own hand, 
and were much under Russian influence. But Chiang initiated bar- 
baric reprisals. Photographs of what happened would be refused 
publication in this country. This “ white terror,” as an American 
writer has recently called it, was followed by years of war against 
Mao Tze-tung and his followers, whose reprisals, in turn, were far from 
being kid-gloved. 

In the second place, when historians come to examine the agrarian 
and industrial elements in Chinese Communism they are unlikely 
to absolve the Kuomintang of culpable neglect. As regards farming 
land the Government neglected not only measures which they had 
promised to take—reduction of rents, for example—but others which 
could have been initiated without undue opposition from right wing 
landlords, though the war with Japan would have prevented reforms 
from getting very far; for example, consolidation of holdings and 
legislation designed to prevent repeated division of land among heirs, 
a process which reduced many farms to a hopelessly uneconomic 
size, incapable of withstanding climatic or other misfortunes. One 
result, contributed to also by other causes, amongst them foreclosure 
due to inability to repay advances made at extortionate interest 
rates (at the end of 1933 more than half the farming population 
was burdened by cash debts arising from consumption needs), was a 
steady increase in the number of landless peasants. These provided 
a reservoir of unskilled labour for industrial and other purposes. The 
Government’s tolerance of the exploitation of this labour, and of 
skilled labour too, together with repression of trade unions, resulted 
in a widening underworld of discontent. Industrial expansion between 
1928 and 1937 need not have had so seamy a side. When industrial 
workers were driven from the coastal areas to the interior by the war 
they experienced unnecessarily great hardships. 

The absence of any democratic element in the governmental machine, 
of any recognised means of expressing discontent not controlled by 
officials, was a fourth factor that told against the Kuomintang, as did 
widespread corruption, no new factor in Chinese public life, but, as 
in all previous periods when it became excessive, a potent cause of 
enmity between rulers and ruled. 

How will the first four factors mentioned above appear to historians 
when they look at them in the light of Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles ? 
Probably what will strike them most will be not the discrepancy 
between theory and practice which characterises public life in most 
parts of the world but the inadequacy of his doctrines as aids to 
China’s political and social reconstruction. Historians will appreciate, 
of course, that his Three Principles were stated in popular lectures, 
and that some looseness of thought and expression was inevitable 
But inadequacy went much beyond that. 

A good deal has already been said about the principle of nationalism, 
but this must be added : that while strong on its revolutionary, chauvin- 
istic, side, it was weak in its advocacy of unity for domestic, as opposed 
to foreign, purposes. True, Sun’s exposition begins by emphasising 
that loyalty to family and clan has in the past been excessive, but this 
theme is quickly abandoned for that of foreign domination. Similarly, 
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in Sun’s Outlines of National Reconstruction—which is carved upon the 
wall of the Memorial Hall on Purple Mountain in Nanking—nationalism 
is defined in terms of protection for minorities and resistance to 
oppression by foreign Powers, an inadequate statement of its conno- 
tations in view of China’s excessive regionalism. 

The principle of livelihood is weakest where clear, authoritative 
statement was most required, namely in regard to agriculture and 
the peasantry. While emphasis is laid upon such matters as eradica- 
tion of pests, fertilisers and the use of machinery—a doubtful recom- 
mendation for many areas—there is no mention of equal division of 
holdings amongst heirs or of fragmentation, both of them causes of 
low production and poverty, as Europe knows from her own experience 
only too well. A passage which has been constantly referred to by the 
Communists reads : 


When the principle of the people’s livelihood is fully realised and 
the problems of the farmer are all solved, each tiller of the soil will 
possess his own fields.... Although China does not have great land- 
owners, yet nine out of ten farmers do not own their own fields. Most 
of the farming land is in the possession of landlords. 


Accordingly, “land to the tiller ’’—kéng-cheyu tien in Mao Tze- 
tung’s Chinese—became every good Communist’s slogan and was 
used with approval in all progressive academic circles. Yet prior to 
_ the war with Japan over three-quarters of the farmers in the wheat 
region, roughly speaking North China, owned their own farms.* 
Sun, of course, was most familiar with the rice region, mainly South 
China, where tenancy predominated. There, less than two-fifths of 
the farmers were owners. It was there that he was speaking. He 
wanted to enlist the support of the peasantry, and his inaccurate 
statements “‘ went down.’ Within the party a false sense of propriety 
did not allow them to be corrected, and so inaccuracy continued to do 
harm. Sun may be held to have done much to encourage indus- 
trialisation but little to mitigate the effects described above. 

As regards his exposition of democracy historians may be surprised 
at uncritical identification of Sun the anti-Manchu Republican with 
Sun the artificer of the Kuomintang. The anti-Manchu Republican 
made his début on a stage built of British and American ideas associated 
with representative government. The artificer of the Kuomintang 
repudiated parliamentary government as unsuited to China. 


“China,” he said, “is proposing to practise democracy. If we 
imitate the West we will have to imitate Western methods. But 
there is no fundamental solution as yet in Western politics of the 
problem of democracy.... So the methods of Western democracy 
cannot be our model or guide.... I have thought of a method to 
solve the problem. The method I have thought of is a new discovery 
in political theory and a fundamental solution of the whole problem. 
My proposition is ... that a distinction should be made between 
sovereignty and ability.” 


Sovereignty was to belong to the people, in that, under the system 
which he proceeded to describe, it would elect its rulers, give them 
general ideas as to what it wanted done and “recall” them if they 
were unsatisfactory. But it would have no other control over 
administration, which must be left to experts. ‘‘ The Government,” 
he said, ‘‘ are specialists ; they must be men of ability and ‘Skill. 4a. 


* Buck, Land Utilization in China, pp. 193-5. 
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We must not limit their movements but give them freedom of action.” 
The popular element in the constitutions drafted on these lines was 
small indeed. In the 1936 constitution, which was to bring to an end 
the period of tutelage prescribed by Sun, the People’s Congress, in 
which sovereignty was to reside, was to meet for one month every 
three years, or two “if necessary.” In the 1946 constitution it was 
to meet normally once in six years. True, there was to be a legislature 
as well, semi-popularly elected. 

Perhaps history’s verdict will run on some such lines as these. 
Sun was an able revolutionary, especially when armed with nationalism ; 
he was not a constructive statesman. The Kuomintang succeeded 
when they followed him in his former capacity and failed when they 
followed him in the latter. And as Governments in the long run stand 
or fall by their domestic rather than their foreign successes or failures 


the Kuomintang passed away. 
E. Mo GULY. 


THE COMING SETTLEMENT 
WITH JAPAN. 


HE surrender of Japan on September 2nd, 1945, on the battleship 

Missouri marked the end of the New Order in Greater East 

Asia. From that moment the task of the diplomat in drawing 
up the boundaries of the new Japan assumed practical significance. 
Although the territorial terms of the peace treaty do not present 
major obstacles comparable to the determination of the boundaries of . 
the new Reich, no peace conference has yet assembled. The Pacific 
nations are divided on issues relating to voting procedure in a peace 
conference, on the extent of required reparations from the defeated 
enemy, and the consequent level of Japanese industry, and on the 
proper role of Japan in world politics. It is perhaps ironic that more 
time has elapsed since the surrender at Tokyo Bay than was necessary 
to defeat Japan after Pearl Harbour. 

The blueprint of the territorial clauses of the peace treaty with 
Japan became evident during the course of the Pacific war. Three 
documents serve as signposts of the future : the Cairo Declaration of 
December Ist, 1943, the Yalta Agreement regarding Japan of February 
11th, 1945, and the Potsdam Proclamation of July 26th, 1945. The Cairo 
Declaration was made by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime Minister Winston Churchill; the 
Yalta Agreement regarding Japan by Generalissimo Joseph Stalin, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill ; 
and the Potsdam Proclamation by Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
President Harry S. Truman and President Chiang Kai-shek. 

It is significant to note that all these territorial decisions were 
reached by the war leaders of Great Britain, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and China, and that none of the agreements was referred 
for approval to the respective legislative bodies of the States concerned. 
Furthermore, the ranks of the architects of the new map of Eastern 
Asia and the Western Pacific have greatly changed since 1945. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt died early in 1945 ; Prime Minister Churchill resigned 
as a consequence of an adverse election in the same year ; Generalissimo 
Chiang lost power in 1949 through a Communist revolution ; only 
Premier Stalin remains in control of his State. 
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With only a few exceptions, the present de facto administration of 
the component parts of the Japanese overseas empire by Russian, 
Chinese and American forces is likely to become de jure in the coming 
peace treaty. Although such a solution may not be idealistic and in 
some cases may be unjust, the war-time commitments are likely to be 
honoured at the peace conference. At the same time the war-time 
agreements of the Powers have narrowed the scope of the territorial 
questions that might have led to bitter controversy in the peace 
negotiations. 

Japan has already obligated herself to the loss of her overseas 
empire.* In the Instrument of Surrender, Japan accepted “the 
provisions set forth in the declaration issued by the heads of the 
Governments of the United States, China and Great Britain on July 26th, 
1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently adhered to by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.’ In this Potsdam Proclamation it was 
asserted that ‘“‘ Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to the islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and such minor islands as we 
determine.’’{ After considering the war-time agreements at Cairo 
and Yalta, the “ minor islands ” could possibly include at the present | 
time the Ryukyus, Izus, Volcanoes, Bonins and Marcus, all of which 
are under American occupation. 

According to the terms of the Yalta Agreement regarding Japan, 
the Kurils and South Sakhalin are now under Soviet occupation. The 
Yalta Agreement asserts that ‘‘ the southern part of Sakhalin as well 
as all the islands adjacent to it shall be returned to the Soviet Union.’’§ 
Likewise the ‘‘ Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed that these 
claims [inter alia] of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled 
after Japan has been defeated.”|| Since the expression “‘ unquestion- 
ably fulfilled ”’ is rather strong in diplomatic parlance, the peacemakers 
should have little trouble in interpreting its meaning. 

The problem of the disposition of the Kurils in the peace treaty 
with Japan is largely academic under the circumstances. A number 
of questions, however, could be raised relative to the exact Soviet- 
Japanese boundary in the islands. Extending in a strategic arc for 
690 miles from Hokkaido to Kamchatka, the Kurils have an area of 
4,000 square miles and consist of thirty-six large islands, twenty 
small ones and numerous islets. The pre-war population was some 
10,000, most of which was Japanese ; Ainu reservations were located 
in the south. The southernmost islands have belonged to Japan from 
a remote date, but in 1875 a treaty between Russia and Japan provided 
for the termination of Russian claims to all the Kurils, and of Japanese 
claims to Sakhalin.{ The Russo-Japanese boundary was placed at 
the Kuril Strait to the extreme north of the islands south of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. In occupying the Kurils in 1945 the Soviets 
took over all the islands to the very coast of Hokkaido at the Nemuro 
Strait. Possibly a fairer boundary would be one located at the 
Minami-Uruppu Channel, leaving the three southernmost islands to 
Japan. 

* The Japanese Empire is here considered as it existed prior to the beginning of the 
Sino-Japanese ‘‘ Incident ’’ on July 7th, 1937. 

+ ‘Instrument of Surrender,’ Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, Department 
of State Publication 2671, Far Eastern Series 17, Washington, 1946, 62. 

+ “ The Potsdam Proclamation,” Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, 54. 

§ “‘ Agreement Regarding Japan,” Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, 52, 53- 


Tbid., 53. 
f “ Treaty between Russia and Japan,” British and Foreign State Papers, 1874-1875, 
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In the case of Southern Sakhalin, or Karafuto, the Japanese gained | 
the area in the Treaty of Portsmouth ending the Russo-Japanese | 
War of 1904-5.* When Japan acquired sovereignty almost no people | 
were living in the territory, but some 400,000 Japanese were residing | 
in Karafuto in 1945, four times the population of Northern, or Russian, 
Sakhalin. Economically Karafuto was closely integrated with Japan 
proper, a situation greatly altered after the recent war. Although 
there can be no doubt of the Soviet acquisition of Southern Sakhalin 
in the peace treaty with Japan, the Russians face many problems, 
both ethnographic and economic, in the area. | 

Manchuria, the cockpit of the Far East, was the subject of negotia- 
tions among the “ Three Great Allies” at Cairo, and the “ Three 
Great Powers” at Yalta. In 1931-2 Japan had detached Manchuria 
from China and had created the puppet State of Manchukuo. Pre- 
viously in 1905 Japan had acquired from Russia the Kwantung-leased 
territory containing Port Arthur and Dairen.t At Cairo Manchuria 
was classed as a territory “‘ Japan has stolen from the Chinese,” and 
it was agreed that the area “shall be restored to the Republic of 
China.” { The Soviet Union did not participate in the Cairo Con- 
ference, as it was not at war with Japan. At Yalta the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union agreed that “the commercial 
port of Dairen shall be internationalised, the pre-eminent interests of 
the Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. restored,” and that “the 
Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South-Manchurian Railroad which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated by the establish- 
ment of a joint Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood that the 
pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded, and 
that China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria.”’§ It is notice- 
able that the word “ pre-eminent ’’ occurs twice in the Yalta Agree- 
ment relative to Soviet interests in Manchuria. 

The Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, along with 
related agreements signed on August 14th, 1945, reflected the Yalta 
Agreement on Russia’s future réle in Manchuria.|| A thirty-year 
period was placed on the Russian concessions pertaining to Dairen, 
Port Arthur and the “ Chinese Changchun Railway.” At the same 
time the Soviet Union “ regarded the Three Eastern Provinces [Man- 
churia] as part of China, and reaffirmed its respect for China’s full 
sovereignty over the Three Eastern Provinces and recognised their 
territorial and administrative integrity.” The Yalta Agreement and 
the Sino-Soviet settlement of August 1945, established to a consider-' 
able degree the Russian position in Manchuria as it existed prior to 
the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-5. 

The creation of an independent, united Korea has become one of 
the most difficult problems of the Far East. After careful military 
and diplomatic preparation, Japan annexed Korea in 1910. The 
Cairo Declaration provided that ‘‘in due course Korea shall become 
free and independent.”’** The subject of Korea was not mentioned in 
Ae ROTLL ©. ges on Russia,” British and Foreign State Papers, 

{ Ibid., 736. 

‘ey The Cairo Conference,” Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, 51. 

; 2 ees ie eee ae Pepe Curae of Japan Policy and Progress, 52-3. 
XIV: (Bebradey 25th, ee 5) @ a ship and Alliance,’”’ Department of State Bulletin, 
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** “ The Cairo Conference,” Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, 51. 
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the Yalta Agreement regarding Japan, and only indirectly in the 


| Potsdam Proclamation in so far as it was stated that “‘ the terms of 
the Cairo Declaration shall be carried out.” The partition of Korea 
In 1945 along the thirty-eighth parallel with a Soviet zone of occupation 


to the north and an American zone to the south was only a “ military 
expediency.’ At Moscow in December 1945 the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union agreed with Chinese approval 
that Korea should be independent after a trusteeship period “ of up 
to five years ’”’ under the auspices of the four Powers.* As the Soviet 
Union and the United States could not agree on the nature of a central 
Korean Government, two Korean republics have come into existence, 
one under the leadership of the United States and the United Nations 
and the other under the auspices of the Soviet Union. Korea may be 
called a veritable microcosm of world politics. 

As far as Korean relations with Japan are concerned, the peace 
treaty will formalise the termination of Japanese sovereignty over the 
strategic peninsula. Although the Korean Government in Seoul has 
expressed an interest in the Japanese island of Tsushima, located in 
the Korean Strait between Kyushu and Southern Korea, it is doubtful 
if Korea will acquire any territory from Japan. To make Tsushima 
an area of “ Japan Irredenta”’ would probably be a mistake over a 
long period of time. 

Turning from the area of the former Japanese Empire, in which the 
Soviet Union has a decided interest, to Formosa and the Pescadores, 
where China is primarily concerned, another set of problems arises. 
The recent Communist victories in China have made the future of the 
island fortress of Formosa especially important. Dominating the 
coast of South China and the sea lanes between Japan and South-East 
Asia, Formosa, or Taiwan, is flanked by American bases on Okinawa 
to the north and on Luzon to the south. 

Japan acquired Formosa and the Pescadores in the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895 at the termination of the Sino-Japanese War.f 
Under the Cairo Declaration Formosa and the Pescadores would “be 
restored to the Republic of China.’{ As already stated, the Cairo 
Declaration was reaffirmed in the Potsdam Proclamation, and accepted 
by Japan in the Instrument of Surrender. On October 25th, 1945, the 
Chinese National Government established a de facto administration in 


Formosa and the Pescadores under Governor-General Chen Yi. A 


revolt of the Formosan-Chinese on February 18th, 1947, was brutally 
suppressed by Kuomintang reinforcements from the mainland of 
China. The collapse of the Kuomintang in China proper, and the 
efforts of Chiang Kai-shek to develop Formosa as the site of a refugee 
government, or a possible come-back base, complicate the situation. 
The Chinese, however, whether they be Communist or Kuomintang, 
are opposed to a permanent separation of Formosa and the Pescadores 
from China. Since Formosa is already recognised by the Powers as 
a de facto part of China, it would be rather difficult to recognise a 
Communist Government in China that did not include the territory of 
the Kuomintang régime. 

Probably the greatest territorial issue in the peace settlement with 
Japan concerns the disposition of the Ryukyu Islands, of which 

* “ Communiqué on the Moscow Conference of the Three Foreign Ministers,”’ Depart- 
ment of State Bulletin, XIII (December 30th, 1945), 1030. _ 

+ “ Treaty between China and Japan,” British and Foveign State Papers, 1894-1895, 
LXXXVII, London, 1900, 800. 

t “The Cairo Conference,’ 51. 
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Okinawa is the focal centre of attention. Extending 775 miles from 
Kyushu to Formosa, the fifty-five islands have an area of only 1,850 
square miles and a native population of 893,428, as of October 31st, 
1948. The Ryukyus consist of three island groups : the Oshima shoto 
to the north, the Okinawa gunto, and the Sakishima gunto to the 
south. The Ryukyus were independent before 1372 ; Chinese influence 

was paramount from 1372 to 1609; from a practical viewpoint the 

islands became a protectorate of Japan in 1609, although tribute was 

paid to both China and Japan until the 1870s ; at last, in 1879, Japan 

annexed them. Before the recent war the Ryukyus were governed 

as a Single prefecture of Japan. ; 

American military government in the Ryukyus was confined in 
1945 to Okinawa and to the small islands to the west as far as Kuma. 
On January roth, 1946, the area was extended to the north to include the 
islands south of the thirtieth parallel, and to the south to include the 
Sakishima gunto. Both Yakushima and Tanegashima are north of 
the thirtieth parallel, therefore subject to the Government of Japan 
proper, and not to American military government in the Ryukyus. 

The future status of the Ryukyu Islands is questionable. No war- 
time commitments have been made regarding their eventual disposition. 
The Chinese National Government has expressed an interest in the. 
islands, but a Communist Government in China would have even less 
chance of acquiring them. Japan would like to retain the Ryukyus 
in the peace settlement, and her chances may not be impossible. Any 
return of the islands to Tokyo, however, would be accompanied by a 
stringent demilitarisation provision. Acquisition of the Ryukyus by 
the United States, even through trusteeship under the United Nations, 
would give Washington a colonial problem of more than three-quarters 
of a million people in the Western Pacific. The failure of the Pacific 
Powers to agree on a peace settlement with Japan has the advantage 
of enabling the United States to maintain the present status quo in 
the Ryukyus. 

A similar territorial problem of uncertainty exists in the case of the 
Izus, Volcanoes, Bonins and Marcus, now under American occupation. 
No war-time commitments regarding the future of these islands were 
made, but they do not possess the strategic value of the Ryukyus. 
The Izu-Bonin-Volcano island ladder extends for 775 miles south- 
south-east of Tokyo Bay. The islands, having a total area of 155 
square miles, formed a part of Tokyo prefecture prior to the recent 
war. Military preparations and operations during the conflict have 
altered population figures, but the pre-war inhabitants numbered only 
40,000, with the Izus making up 81 per cent. of the total. Adminis- 
tered by Japan since 1603, the Izus were once used as a penal colony. 
All things considered, there seems little question of the return of these 
particular islands to Japan. The Bonin or Ogasawara Islands were 
not permanently settled until 1830, and were not annexed by Japan 
until 1876. Their population of 7,500 in 1940 had a mixed Asiatic 
and European origin. The Volcano or Kazan Islands were annexed 
by Japan in 1891 ; the largest of the three islands, Iwo Jima, had a 
pre-war population of about 1,000 people. About 700 miles east of 
the Volcanoes is the small island of Marcus, discovered by a Japanese 
navigator in 1896 and annexed to the Empire in 1899. Unless the 
United States desires to keep the Bonins, Volcanoes and Marcus 
under a trusteeship, the chances are excellent that they will be de- 
militarised but subject to Japanese sovereignty. 
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As the Carolines, Marshalls and Marianas, comprising the Japanese 
mandated islands under the League of Nations, were never sovereign 
Japanese territory, the disposition of these areas has already been 
made. Extending from 700 to 3,300 miles east of the Philippines, the 
islands have a total land mass of only 846 square miles and a popu- 
lation of some 48,000 native inhabitants. The economic resources of 
the islands are negligible, but their strategic value is great. 

Japan seized the Carolines, Marshalls and Marianas from Germany 
in 1914 during the first world war, and received them as a Class C 
mandate under the League of Nations in 1920. According to the Cairo 
Declaration in 1943, Japan would “be stripped of all the islands in 
the Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the beginning of the 
first world war in 1914.”* On November 6th, 1946, President Harry 
S. Truman announced that the “ United States is prepared to place 
under trusteeship, with the United States as administering authority, 
the Japanese mandated islands and any Japanese islands for which it 
assumes responsibility as a result of the Second World War.’+ <A 
draft strategic trusteeship agreement for the former Japanese mandated 
islands was formally presented by the United States to the Security 
Council of the United Nations on February 26th, 1947. The Security 
Council unanimously approved the agreement, including three minor 
arnendments acceptable to the United States on April 2nd, 1947. A 
joint resolution of Congress then approved the trusteeship agreement. 
As a consequence, the Carolines, Marshalls and Marianas became a 
‘strategic trusteeship of the United States, henceforth known as the 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

The territorial settlement in Eastern Asia and the Western Pacific 
is unique in its absence of flaming issues prior to the peace conference. 
The new map of the area was drawn for the most part before the end 
of the Pacific war by the leaders of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and China. Historical precedent, strategic interest, 
economic necessity and common ancestry have been involved to 
justify the disposition of the various areas. The importance of stra- 
tegic considerations is particularly evidenced in the probability that 
only the island areas returned to Japan will be demilitarised. Even 
the trust Territory of the Pacific Islands may be fortified in contrast 
to the legal conditions of the old mandate. The future historian alone 
can judge the wisdom of the territorial disposition of the former 
Japanese Empire. 

RussEeL_L H. FIFIELD. 

University of Michigan. 
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O the already imposing stock of abbreviations and often bizarre 
names of which our era is so fond, two more were recently 
added. Almost at the same time as the French Foreign Minister 
Schuman was announcing the launching of “‘ Finebel ’’—to replace 
the even more frivolous sounding ‘“Fritalux’’—the birth of 


* “¢ The Cairo Conference,”’ 51. ¢ 

+ ‘ President Truman’s Statement on Trusteeship, November 6th, 1946, The United 
States and Non-Self-Governing Territories, Department of State Publication 2812, 
United States-United Nations Information Series 18, Washington, 1947, 73. 

t ‘ Trusteeship Agreement for the Former Japanese Mandated Islands,” Department 
of State Bulletin, XVI (May 4th, 1947), 791-2, 794. 
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“ Ukiscan ”’ was proclaimed in this country. But while “ Finebel,” 
though still a delicate baby, can look forward to future successes, 
‘‘Ukiscan ”’ seems to be a premature one ; and some observers even 
consider it a still-born economic creation. 

The failure of Anglo-Scandinavian currency talks came as an 
unpleasant shock’ to British financial and economic circles; but it 
appears that the whole negotiation was based on an inadequate study 
of the sterling position in Europe in general and in Scandinavia in 
particular. In 1948 sterling was almost a scarce currency in Europe, 
and Britain was being accused of turning the pound into hard currency 
by various trade restrictions. As the result of the relaxation on 
imports from Europe, the restraints on British exports to Europe, 
and the eventual devaluation of the pound, the trade relationship 
of this country and Europe underwent a startling change. By the 
end of 1949 not only had France accumulated a sterling balance 
of over £30 million, but Sweden also had accumulated too much 
sterling. Many Swedes looked on the British creation of ‘“ Ukiscan ” 
as a method of obtaining more imports from Sweden without having 
to supply a corresponding volume of exports in return. But the 
Swedes are rather anxious to limit their exports to the sterling area 
and to concentrate them on the dollar market. Thus from the very 
outset the “‘ Ukiscan ’”’ scheme was incompatible with the real aims of 
Swedish economy. 

The Swedes argued that any currency union with Great Britain 
would result in Sweden and Denmark maintaining their export surplus 
with the sterling block and accumulating further sterling reserves, 
while their dollar receipts would be decreased by their inability to 
supply additional exports to the hard currency areas. Apart from 
that, Sweden—along with the two other Scandinavian countries— 
was rather reluctant to enter into any far-reaching economic agree- 
ment with this country on the eve of a general election which might 
considerably change the whole economic set-up in Great Britain. 
Although ruled by a Socialist Government, Sweden was rather taken 
aback by the sinuous course which Sir Stafford Cripps adopted in 
dealing with the dollar crisis and by his quickly changirfg assertions 
and counter-assertions. The manners and behaviour of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are often intensely disliked on the Con- 
tinent of Europe; and it should be stated in all bluntness that his 
conduct of the economic affairs of Great Britain has not restored 
confidence in either British economy or British currency. These 
factors have to be taken into account when attempting to solve 
Britain’s economic difficulties vis-d-vis Europe: it is largely a crisis 
of confidence. 

Nevertheless Sweden’s attitude to the ill-fated ‘‘ Ukiscan ’’ scheme 
was also typical of her very cautious and sceptical approach to any 
idea of linking her fate with one of the warring blocs or camps. 
Sweden’s aloofness from all entanglements which might compromise 
her neutrality is deeply rooted. Neither Norway nor Denmark 
believe any longer in neutrality and in keeping away from a new 
world conflict ; but Sweden does, and she hopes that luck will be with 
her again in the event of a third world war. A similar mental attitude 
is maintained by Switzerland; neither Sweden nor Switzerland is 
to be blamed for it; individuals and countries are never eager to 
change courses and “systems ’’ which have proved successful on 
several occasions. Nothing makes us more conservative in our 
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attitude towards certain problems than the repeated success of a 
good guess. 

This aloofness, and a firm belief in neutrality as the policy which 
brings Sweden luck, were also responsible for Sweden’s refusal to 
adhere to the Atlantic Pact. Her principal objection to joining that 
defensive system was the fear that such a move would provoke Russia 
to advance against Finland; or, at any rate, would give Russia an 
excuse for attacking Finland. This was a serious consideration which 
mo one must dismiss too lightly. But underlying it was still the 
psychological distrust of entanglements, and an almost instinctive 
fear of being chained to any of the Great Powers. For Sweden, like 
Spain, had after centuries of warlike ambitions, expansion and martial 
successes, retired from imperialism and become self-sufficient in her 
isolation and deprived of ambition. But though Spain has not resigned 
herself completely to the réle of a retired Empire-builder and her 
dynamic energies and passions have not been spent [witness the 
Spanish Civil War], Sweden’s resignation is honest and complete 
and her energy is directed towards improving her social structure 
and well-being, and her standard of living is already probably the 
highest in Europe apart from that of the Swiss. 

There is a slight similarity between the rapid decline in Spain’s 
fortunes and the dramatic retirement of Sweden from the field of 
conquest. Spain’s conquests were vaster and more ambitious ; 
Sweden started much earlier and had almost finished at the time 
when Spain was at the very apex of her expansionist drive. Sweden’s 
dynamism was directed towards the enormous plains of Russia ; the 
primitive Varangians travelling down the stream of Volga actually 
gave birth to the Russian State, and they left a legacy of many Scan- 
dinavian words in the Russian language [like “ ukas ”’ and “ knout ”’]. 
It was in Russia, at the battle of Poltava, that Sweden’s imperialism 
was for ever broken. Incidentally, the battle of Poltava seems to have 
settled Poland’s fate as an independent State—that Poland which 
was connected with Sweden by the dynastic links of Vasa and which 
fought Swedish invasion, so dramatically depicted in Sienkiewicz ’s 
historic novel The Flood, during the reign of King John Casimir. 

Sweden has a deep mistrust of any great Power; she likes her 
position as a small country and is even proud of it. She has no 
ambitions to be great and powerful, entangled in international quarrels. 
The warlike Vikings are fully domesticated ; they look upon wars 
with a contemptuous smile ; they have grown out of that adolescent 
game. Their isolation from Europe is partly the result of geography 
as in the case of Spain; the Baltic Sea separates them from the 
European mainland, and Lappland, through which they are chained 
to it, is too thinly populated and too remote to strengthen a sense of 
union with Europe. There is a certain similarity between the mental 
isolation of Spaniards and that of the Swedes; and although the 
latter take infinitely more interest in the affairs of the world and of 
Europe than the Spaniards do, they bring a passionate concentration 
to bear on their own domestic horizons—if passionate is an appropriate 
word in connection with the Swedish temperament—which makes 
the problems of Europe and of the whole world slightly hazy and 
distant when looked upon from Sweden. In that respect the Swiss, 
though even more smug and contented, are much more deeply interested 
in foreign affairs than Sweden is and are closer to Europe’s troubles. 

Sweden has no inferiority complex as regards Russia; she has 
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inflicted too many defeats on her to suffer from such a complex. 
Memories of these defeats are still alive in, so to speak, the historic 
subconsciousness of the Swedes. But they cherish a deep suspicion of 
Russia and would like to limit their contacts with her to business ; 
they distrust America, too, but they are rather eager to extend their 
associations with America. They welcome American tourists and 
they are quick to assimilate American fashions in dress, and American 
slang and slogans. After the war Sweden granted Russia an enormous 
credit of x billion kroner ; she was anxious to develop trade relations 
with her; for she assumed that the war-devastated Soviet Union 
would be in need of machines and that the country which first gave 
credit to her would reap most profit. Those hopes have been partly 
dashed because Russia did not prove such an enthusiastic customer 
as the Swedes expected. In the summer of 1947 Sweden was afflicted 
by an economic crisis ; the brief post-war boom was at an end. And 
although by 1949 Sweden had overcome her difficulties, maintaining 
her exports and gearing up her industry to high capacity, she had no® 
yet recaptured full prosperity. It is difficult to speak about the 
“recovery ’’ of Swedish industry, as it was not ruined by war at all : 
nevertheless in industrial production Sweden is one of the leading, ii 
not the leading, nation in Europe. 

In spite of these achievements, which must be ascribed to the 
hardworking qualities of the Swedes—for there is no substitute for 
work, in spite of many fashionable economic theories which try tc 
convince us that by-passes can be found—there are still no luxury 
goods in Sweden. Coffee and petrol are rationed ; no nylon stockings 
are on display in the shops; and Stockholm’s shop windows give an 
impression of austerity when compared not only to Swiss but even to 
British shops. Some of the goods exhibited in Stockholm’s shop 
windows remind us of the rather queer-looking materials, suits and 
overcoats manufactured in pre-war Germany. There is also the 
dollar shortage, of which only the Swiss know nothing. 

Communists do not worry Sweden much, although they have very 
cleverly chosen three most important key-points in Sweden as their 
citadels : Gdteborg, a great port in the south, looking towards Britain, 
and rather English in appearance; Lulea, another port far north, 
important for the export of iron ore; and Kiruna, the Arctic city of 
some 18,000 inhabitants which prides itself on being the greatest 
town in the world in terms of area occupied. There are about 30,000 
Communists in Sweden and their successes at the 1948 polling—the 
first post-war election in Sweden—were far from spectacular. Never- 
theless General Helge Jung, C.-in-C. of all the Swedish armed forces 
in a speech delivered about the middle of June 1949, in Lycksele, 
in Northern Sweden, said that the wish of the Swedish people to 
stay out of any new world war would be very hard to fulfil on account 
of Sweden’s geographical position and the developments in scientific 
warfare. ‘‘In a divided world,” said the General, ‘“‘ Swedish defences 
must be strong and the Swedish people must stand united against the 
aggressor. Such unity, however, could not at the moment be counted 
upon. A small but far from innocent group of Swedish people has 
sworn allegiance to a foreign Power and could constitute a grave 
danger in the event of a new war. To stop this ruinous work of the 
Swedish fifth column, serious measures must be taken.” 

_ It appears that General Jung’s warning was exaggerated deliberately 
in order to make the Swedes more conscious of the Communist fifth 
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' column among them. There are many signs pointing to a steady 


decline in Communist sympathies in Sweden ; not only has Russia’s 


_ Yather high-handed behaviour in the international field cooled down 


much enthusiasm for the Fatherland of Socialism but also the evidence 
of thousands of refugees arriving in Sweden from the Baltic countries 
in collapsible boats and at the risk of their lives has had considerable 
effect. Sweden has given them refuge and work; just as she has 


treated refugees from Poland and Eastern Germany in a most humane 


way. Refugees fully recognise Sweden’s goodwill towards them, and 
they emphasise the fact that there is no prejudice against foreigners in 


Sweden. 

Sweden believes not only in the virtues of her neutrality but also in 
her own defences ; in that respect she is like Switzerland, whose army 
is certainly one of the best in Europe. Sweden’s armed forces are kept 
in a state of excellent preparedness; she does not believe in vast 
armies [her army is smaller than that of Switzerland], but at any 
moment she can muster some ten divisions fully equipped with modern 
arms.. The mechanisation and motorisation of the Swedish army is 
second to none; the A.A. guns manufactured by the well-known 


- Bofors Co. are amongst the best in the world ; her air force is steadily 


expanding and employing more and more jet planes. The stress is, 
of course, laid on defence, and so on fighter and not bomber ’planes. 
The navy is a very modern weapon, consisting largely of fast, small 
naval craft, speedy submarines and vessels, with ingenious contrap- 
tions to fight enemy submarines. Sweden is fully prepared for a 
powerful Russian U-boat fleet. 

Sweden is not afraid of a land invasion, as during the Russo-German 
war the Arctic region proved completely unsuitable for modern war- 
fare. The large German army in Finmark was completely immobilised, 
afflicted by depression. Heavy equipment cannot be hurled across 
the swampy ground in Lappland in summer, and in winter the desola- 
tion and the difficulties of the terrain, illuminated by scanty and 
uncanny light during the few hours of the day, are even more over- 
whelming. The Swedes are confident that they can repulse invasion 
coming from the sea; but they are rather uneasy about the numerous 
Russian sites for Vr and V2 missiles, with which the whole coast of 
the Baltic States is allegedly studded, though some cheerfully point 
out that their country does not seem to be the real target for guided 
missiles, and that the Russian launching sites aim at objectives much 
more distant, for instance, Great Britain. 

The Swedes are acutely aware of the danger of an air-borne invasion 
or of a mass parachute descent by Soviet troops. This, according to 
Swedes in the know, constitutes the main threat to their country. 
Against such an emergency Sweden is not so badly equipped: first 
of all, the nature of the terrain does not lend itself easily to such an 
attack, as Sweden has over 92,000 lakes and enormous stretches of 
woods and forests in which even the local people can get lost. Swamps 
and the tundra-like landscape of Lappland are definitely not the ideal 
setting for a parachute descent. The roads are good, but they can 
easily be mined and destroyed ; airfields are few and the enemy task 
in seizing some of them would be difficult. The Swedish air force is 
confident that it could cope with any mass landing of troops from 
transport "planes. 

Sweden’s expenditure on armaments is very considerable [about 
800 million kroner in 1949]. The need to spend such enormous sums 
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on defence is fully realised by the Swedes. ‘‘ Sweden,” said the Swedish 
Prime Minister in February 1949, “ will build a defence which will 


delay an aggressor long enough for Swedish territory to become a. | 


base for the other side.”’ 
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Sweden’s reluctance to join the Atlantic Pact prevented the creation — 
of a more comprehensive Scandinavian alliance, but the Swedes are ~ 
ready to defend their attitude even to-day. A considerable body of | 
opinion was in favour of the Atlantic Pact: it was mainly centred — 
around the Liberal Party and that excellent and courageous paper: | 
Dagens Nyheter. The Liberal Party was in the ascendancy long before | 
the 1948 elections. At the polls they gained many seats from the 


Conservatives and the Farmers’ Party, but they did not succeed in 


effectively reducing the Socialist majority in the Riksdag. The _ 


Socialists have 112 seats in Parliament (115 in the previous House), 
Liberals 57 (25), Conservatives 23 (39), Farmers 30 (36), and Com- 
munists 8 (15). The electoral success of the Socialists can be chiefly 
explained by the fact that they offered a stiff resistance to the Com- 
munists, and the Swedes regard their Socialists as the best safety- 
valve against Communism. As the opposition will never collaborate 
with the Communists, the Socialist Government is sure of a majority 
in the House. 

Sweden collaborates with UNO while Switzerland keeps outside it ; 
but in other respects she keeps clear of entanglements and does not 
join warring camps. This attitude was best expressed in a recent 
speech by Erlander: “In the present situation no special problems 
are raised by Sweden’s non-alliance policy ; but if the world situation 
were to become critical the chance of continuing our traditional policy 
might depend on the realisation everywhere that our wish to keep 
Sweden outside foreign conflicts is sincere.” 

AXEL HEYST. 


THE TRAGEDY OF GERMANY. 


SEARCHING light is cast upon the problem of Germany 
Away by Dr. Gooch in his Studies in German History. The 
position which Mr. Voigt maintains in his Pax Britannica— 

that there is no “ other Germany ” than the Germany of which Hitler 
represented the spirit—seems at least questionable. There should 
also be noted the point of view expressed in an article in The Times 
Literary Supplement (August 19th) that the occupation of Germany 
by the Allies need not be regarded as a ground for the uninspiring 
character of her literature to-day. But surely the occupation, however 
conciliatory, must colour the whole outlook of the population, and the 
spirit of their activities? Again, if we examine what may be called 
the “ Fall of Germany ” to her present ignominious position, must we 
not take into account the unfavourable effects of her history as a 


nation in comparison with that of England, or, in the main, of France ? 


What preparation have her people had for meeting their fortunes and 
misfortunes in the finest way? As Dr. Gooch points out, the more 
idealistic doctrines of the French Revolution found least response in 
Prussia. In this connection it may be remembered that the Prussians 
were not strictly German by race, though regarded—notably by 
Bismarck—as the most essentially German element of the population. 
They were Slavs in origin, who had been introduced into East Germany 
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at a time when the numbers there seemed inadequate. It might 
indeed be suggested that Prussia has been the evil genius of Germany, 
dominating more peaceable elements—Saxon and Bavarian. Im- 
pressions of English visitors*to such a centre as Dresden, during the 
latter part of the last century, seemed to testify to the mild and 
humane character of the inhabitants—as some still living may remem- 
ber. In the idealist American Emerson’s expression of the character- 
istics of the Western Group of European nations, the spirit of Germany 
could be indicated, in contrast to the “ broad noon” of England, as 
“the night—of mystic philosophy and dreams.” The dreams of 
Germany have led her far astray. The decline of Germany from the 
position in history to which she seemed to be called in the nineteenth 
century might be likened to a tragedy of the type of the Edipus Rex 
of Sophocles. The acceptance by the Germans of Hitler as their 
leader, blind to his lack of the true stamp of leadership, would be 
comparable by contrast to the crime which (Edipus had committed 
through failure to recognise his father. 

A survey of European history might suggest that the tragedy of 
Germany is but one factor in the tragedy of Europe asa whole. There 
seems to be a fatality impelling the nations to use their greatest gifts 
as sources of disaster. The gift of Christianity should occupy the first 
place. But instead of exercising the benign influence inherent in its 
spirit and teaching, Christianity provided new causes of wars more 
embittered than those from other sources, and has been the excuse for 
tragedies even more terrible. In France there was the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; in England the embittered conflicts of the Puritan 
Revolution and Cromwell’s Irish policy leaving memories to cause 
unappeasable antagonisms ; also the unjustifiable execution of Charles I. 
Again in France religion could not prevent or mitigate the horrors of 
the Revolution. A second inexhaustible source of benefits to Europe and 
thence to mankind was the development of science with all its triumphs 
of added knowledge. But these have culminated in the atom bomb, 
bringing to humanity vast potentialities of destruction, from the 
application of which to abstain the wisest are seeking whether men will 
find the moral strength. Third amongst principles of progress to which 
the course of history has pointed with ever-increasing urgency should 
be reckoned the growth of international understanding, furnishing hope 
of the ultimate unity of the European continent. 

Can political philosophy give guidance in regard to this possibility ? 
If we consider the beginnings of thought on politics, we find Aristotle 
laying down the principle that citizens must be friends. How can this 
be made applicable to the international sphere? Aristotle was 
postulating a small city-state. His pupil, Alexander, aimed at 
bringing into unity the known world. But his leadership was essential, 
and on his death his empire was broken up. Turning to the Roman 
Empire, we see the failure of the whole of Rome’s great attempt to 
impress her stamp of orderly government on the tributary nations. 
This was successful up to a point, but did not become an enduring 
system. The proconsuls sent out to the Municipia felt themselves 
to be exiles, and failed in their high purpose. The leading men of 
the Colonies deputed to administer, came to be treated as tax-gatherers 
for Rome, as Roman policy lowered its ideal. The moral opportunity 
of the Roman Empire was grasped by Constantine in his edict pro- 
claiming universal toleration, including the Christians, the greatest 
expression of world unity in ancient times. But could it reach the 
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heart of mankind? The answer of history is negative. Turning to) 
Europe in the medizval period, a visitor from another planet might | 
have presumed a principle of unity to be at work in the gradual | 
recognition of Christianity by the nations that were forming. But if 
this could be reckoned as furnishing a source for united action, it was 
only by providing pretext and occasion for wars, viz., in the Crusades, 

with the avowed object of saving the Holy Sepulchre from unbelievers. — 

In a later age, the great movement inaugurated by Luther for the 
purification of the Christian organisation brought about the funda-_ 
mental division into Catholicism and Protestantism, a source of in- 
tensification of bitterness between warring nations. Coming to the 
form taken by the problem in our own day, some furies of the past 
seem to be silent. Unity is not made impossible by the passions of © 
war-time. But a strange unlooked-for transformation has come in 
the political sphere. Political differences are erected into moral 
differences. The bitterness of Communism is uglier than that of 
sectarianism. The division between the Western nations and Russia 
with her satellites is deeper than the cleavages of history, hitherto. 
There is a violent clash of civilisations, Russia caring nothing for 
European civilisation. If men such as Kropotkin and Volkhovsky 
were living now, they would in mind belong to Western civilisation, 
and feel more out of relation to modern Russia than they were to the © 
Russia of the Czars. Yet we hear that Russia is claiming all the 
achievement of the men of genius in the days of Czardom, and declaring 
that her civilisation is the oldest of all.* Have the difficulties of the 
United Nations been sufficiently considered in relation to history ? In 
late time and after many centuries, Europe looks again longingly to the 
principle of unity, without the bond of a common religion, assumed in 
the edict of Constantine. The conception of world unity, in a much 
larger world than that to which he spoke, looms before men’s minds. 
The idea of progress enlarged and enriched by labours in many scien- 
tific fields not entered by the ancient world, and especially by the 
concept of evolution, enforces this conception. Philosophy suggests 
its endless bearings. Are the divisions and disunities of humanity, 
still backward in the one sine qua non of human relations, to stand in 
the way and bring all to nought ? 

The United Nations Association strives not to repeat the failure of 
the League of Nations. Looking again at history, it may be asked 
whether the commanding personalities who have in the past at such 
crucial junctures as the present saved a great cause from failure would 
not, if otherwise available, find the atmosphere too unfavourable ? 
Perhaps the truth may be that a single outstanding leader, even if he 
were to appear at the right moment, and to be recognised, is not 
sufficient to bring about a lasting change in the relations of the nations 
such as is so urgently demanded to-day. A number of supermen are 
required, an advance to a new stage, a further step in evolution. 
Physical evolution has not been accompanied by equal steps in spiritual 
evolution. It seems that the nature of man is not favourable to any 
great permanent advance of the race. Examining the situation from 
the evolutionary standpoint, it may be suggested that the human type 
developed from previous forms, ceases to evolve to a higher, or super- 
man stage, because mind checks the savage conflict, the competitive 
struggle. Thus mind, man’s greatest gift, holds him back from pro- 
ceeding further on the evolutionary path. Nietzsche’s Superman does 

*See Voigt—Pax Britannica: last chapter. 
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not avoid the dilemma. Endowed with a mind which perceives the 
imcompatibility of war with essential human nature, man must aim at 
universal peace. Yet his physical nature obeys the command—Increase 
and multiply. On the one hand the determination to end wars is 
essential to a rational being. On the other, the intense competition 
resulting from over-population is the ultimate ground for wars, though 
it appears in many disguises. A timely solution of this problem seems 
almost beyond human wisdom, since wisdom only comes after the 
catastrophe has been suffered. Reflection on the tragedy of Germany 
thus leads us to the European tragedy, and thence to the tragedy of 
mankind. 


H. D. OAKELEY. 


CHATEAUBRIAND IN ENGLAND. 


RANGOIS DE CHATEAUBRIAND, the founder of the French 
romantic School, famous author, and Minister under the 
Restoration, spent seven years of exile in England as a refugee 
from the French Revolution, which he hated as a nobleman and 
royalist, having seen its terror at close quarters. He returned to 
France in 1800, but came back into this country in 1822, as ambassador 
of Louis XVIII, full of pride at being famous and powerful where 
before he had been unknown and poor. In his Mémoires d’outre-tombe, 
published in 1849 after his death, as the title conveys and according 
to his instructions in his will, he devotes some chapters to the descrip- 
tion of England at the end of the eighteenth century. He sees English 
habits, institutions, literature and scenery in his peculiar way, remain- 
ing the French nobleman and the Chateaubriand we know from his 
works throughout his stay in this country. And yet, when he went 
back to France, he had been influenced by the assimilating power of 
English life and customs to such a degree that, as he tells us, he could 
not get used to the noise, the familiarity and the indiscreet chatting 
of his compatriots: ‘‘... 7 éais Anglais de mamieres, de gout et... de 
pensées....” . 
Whatever Chateaubriand describes is tainted by the melancholy 
so characteristic of himself and the Romanticists in general. This 
sadness is a pose akin to that adopted by Lord Byron, whose con- 
temporary he was. Chateaubriand is fond of calling himself “ homme 
fatal”’ in the Byronian way, although he was certainly fortunate in 
his career, perhaps not always in his life. An English friend said to 
him, during his exile in London: “ You carry your heart in a sling.” » 
It is also a mood that was in the air in those days of disappointment 
about the achievements of man, optimistically overrated as these 
had been in the age of enlightenment and by the supporters of the 
Revolution. Finally it is part and parcel of Chateaubriand’s nature. 
When he visited Oxford he was reminded of Gray’s “ Ode on Eton 
College,’ and thought of the futility of youthful pleasures: “ Les 
yuines de la jeunesse veproduits par la mémotre sont des ruines vues au 
flambeau.”  Regretting the days of Shakespeare and Milton he 
becomes depressed by the thought how ephemeral fame and genius 
are. However, in spite of his scepticism about renown he was full of 
literary and, later, political, ambition, coupled with a very touchy 
pride. Speaking about Burns and Cowper, who died during his exile, 
as if to close the eighteenth century in poetry, he adds: “... je le 
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commencais.”” The temporary frustration caused by Chateaubriand’s 
hatred of the new democratic ideas and by his ensuing exile accounts 
very largely for his political convictions ; he was in constant opposition 
against the ‘“‘new”’ ideas and did not believe in the perfectibility of 
the world or in human progress. This is shown in his Essai sur les 
Révolutions, which he wrote in London in 1797. His often excessive 
national pride affects his outlook also during his exile, although he 
speaks otherwise of England in a just and sympathetic way as a refuge 
for the persecuted. But he suffers deeply from the defeat of France 
at Aboukir and Trafalgar, when these victories might have opened his 
native country to him again, and in spite of his dislike of Napoleon 
he does not find appreciative words for Nelson, whom he saw in Hyde 
Park frequently. 

Chateaubriand may have been narrow in his political opinions and 
full of shortcomings as a man, but he was a great writer. This appears 
even in his autobiography, the main parts of which were written during 
his ambassadorship to the Court of St. James, and in which the 
greatest painter of nature after La Fontaine gives us a fascinating 
picture of England as seen by an artist and felt by a noble heart. 
When he had landed on British soil as an ambassador and had been 
received in great pomp at Dover and solemnly conveyed to London, 
it was natural that he should compare this situation with his poor life 
as “homme aux quarante écus’’ some twenty years before, and he 
does so with sentimental emotion in the Mémoires d’outre-tombe. 
He says that he looked back with regret to his life as an exile, and 
disliked being called ‘‘ My lord’”’ wherever he went and being sought 
by famous people. He would not have been Chateaubriand if he did 
not mention all this with a hidden pride. We all dwell lovingly on our 
past experiences, even if they were hard; and if we look at his and 
his fellow-refugees’ first years of exile in London we are in many 
ways reminded of the Russian émigrés after the first world war and 
the refugees from Nazi oppression. 

As in the years of the recent influx of refugees into this country 
funds were collected by English people to help the distressed. They 
founded also a “ Literary Fund ”’ to help scholars and literary men. 
Chateaubriand praises the hospitality and generosity of the English 
clergy, and mentions the fact that the University of Oxford printed 
and distributed gratis a New Testament “ @ l’usage du clergé catholique 
exilé pour la religion.” 

He lived first in Holborn, together with his cousin, in what he 
calls a “ barn.’” After a serious illness which made his doctor predict 
a short life for him, he recovered, but this misfortune accounts partly 
for the bitterness with which he wrote his Essai sur les Révolutions. 
He worked on this essay by night and earned his livelihood by making 
translations from Latin and English into French by day. He walked 
through Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, “ enjoying,’ in his 
characteristic way of relishing his sufferings, the contrast between his 
poverty and the glamour of the high society whom he watched riding 
by on horseback or in smart carriages. He very often suffered from 
hunger, and he and his friends frequently considered the idea of 
suicide. On one occasion he says: “‘ Je ne voyais plus devant moi que 
Vhépital ou la Tamise.”’ 

These refugees had also their brighter hours; at any rate they 
made the best of their plight. With a bitter sense of humour 
Chateaubriand describes how his cousin, sitting on his primitive bed, 
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sang songs to them, accompanying himself on a guitar, covered by a 
red robe, or how they made merry by dancing to the sound of a violin, 
played by a former councillor of the Parlement of Brittany. He 
cannot refrain from comparing this improvised fun with the splendid 
balls at Almack’s in the company of the Duke of Wellington and other 
famous people twenty years later. 

Chateaubriand’s lot became easier when his resourceful friend 
Peltier suggested to him that he should help with the deciphering 
of the Camden manuscripts, and after the publication of his Essai 
he can speak of a turning-point in his life. He was well accepted 
in English society, and the ‘‘ Haute Emigration” sought him. He 
moved from his Holborn barn, first to Tottenham Court Road, then 
to Hampstead. Les lettres, grand hépital des émigrés had saved him. 

While making studies for Le Génie du Christianisme he examined 
English literature more deeply, and he gives an interesting account 
of what he thought and felt during these studies. Speaking about 
Shakespeare he says that he concluded the Middle Ages as Dante 
commenced them. “ Hé bien! le comédien chargé du rile du spectre 
dans ‘ Hamlet’ était le grand fantome, lV ombre du moyen age qui se levait 
sur le monde, comme lastre de la nuit, au moment ov le moyen dge 
achevait de descendre parmi les morts: siécles énormes que Dante ouvrit 
et que ferma Shakespeare.”’ It is interesting to note that Chateaubriand 
had no sense of the importance of the Renaissance. He did not want to 
Tecognise a movement that had anything to do with the classical 
tradition, just as he wanted the ancient gods to be left out of poetry. 
As a Catholic he disliked the paganism of antiquity and he was 
unsympathetic towards the clarity of the French classics, preferring 
colour and imagination to reason and psychology. He finds beautiful 
words for Shakespeare’s greatness, which left its trace everywhere, 
sowing new ideas all over the world, opening new horizons full of light, 
furnishing pictures, subjects and styles for all the arts. And then 
Chateaubriand’s pessimism comes in: he wonders what Shakespeare’s 
fame means to him now as he is no more. He was not even recognised 
in his time ; he was a lonely man, to whom life did not mean much. 

Chateaubriand was a great admirer of Milton, whom he made the 
main theme of his speech when, a long time after his return to France, 
he was elected as a member of the Institut as André Chénier’s suc- 
cessor. On that occasion he compared himself with the English poet, 
who retires from the political struggle and writes a religious epic. 
After considering Richardson, Fielding, Sterne and Walter Scott, 
he touches on the Lake poets, which leads him to some general remarks 
on the difficulty presented to a foreigner by the appreciation of the 
national poetry of a foreign country. In order to achieve this it 1s 
necessary to have been nourished in the language of that country from 
early childhood. Ideas can be and are cosmopolitan, but not style, 
which has a soil, a sky and a sun all its own. This latter statement 
is certainly true and applies to all the arts. 5 

‘When he calls one of the several chapters on Byron “ Incidences, 
this heading becomes symbolical in a special sense. Speaking about 
Byron he cannot help sometimes showing his personal feelings, if not 
a certain irritation, because his self-pride is involved. He draws 
extensive parallels with the life and the works of his English con- 
temporary, and makes them also parallels of self-valuation. At the 
time of Chateaubriand’s exile Byron was at Harrow, young and 
unknown like Chateaubriand. Both liked reading the Bible and also 
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Ossian. Byron sang his childhood memories at Newstead Abbey, 
Chateaubriand his at his native castle of Combourg. Chateaubriand 
went through Harrow about twenty times, without knowing what 
genius dwelt there. It was while sitting in the cemetery in which 
Byron wrote the famous verses “ Spot of my youth ! ” that he thought 
out his novel René. Thus they became respectively the founders of 
the new English and the new French schools of poetry. Chateaubriand 
does not forget to mention that they were both peers, with a great 
similarity in their ideas and in their gloomy fate, however different 
in manners they were. Their visits to Greece suggested the 
Itingraire and Childe Harold. Chateaubriand finds Byron’s 
genius limited, but it is his poetry that matters: “‘... sa pensée 
poétique n'est qu'un gémissement, une plainte, une imprécation,” and 
that is a good thing, for the poet’s lyre must sing, not think. This 
is significant, for Chateaubriand was not a great thinker either, though 
in painting his emotions he is sublime. 

However, Chateaubriand grants Byron artistic greatness with a 
vengeance. He resents the fact that his influence upon Bryon was 
at first ignored by translators, commentators and admirers, although 
later, when the first enthusiasm abated, they gave him his due honour. 
He concedes the possibility of a reciprocal influence between related 
poetic characters, who borrow ideas and images from a foreign languags 
in order to enrich their own, and points out what he owes to Ossian or 
Goethe’s Werther. But he blames Byron and Mme de Staél for not 
mentioning him as one of the spiritual fathers of their works. Ot 
course, he does not bear them any grudge, for admiration is his main 
feeling towards them. But he finds it strange that Byron never saw 
the parallel the New-Times drew between the author of Le Génie du: 
Chnrisianisme and that of Childe Harold. Nevertheless, he finds 
comfort in Byron’s mentioning his influence upon him in the last 
volume of his cantos, speaking of the “lyras’’ France owes to 
Chateaubriand. He finds further consolation in the observation that, 
at the time when he wrote his memoirs, nobody takes any more notice 
of Byron’s works in England, though he has many admirers in France. 
The reason for this, according to Chateaubriand, is that Childe Harold 
expresses individual feelings, whereas the English prefer the description 
of emotions common to all. 

Chateaubriand admires the aristocratic English government of 
the end of the eighteenth century, with its stable constitution and the 
simplicity of its system. There are two great classes, he informs his 
readers, patrons and clients. The bourgeoisie, ‘“‘ classe jalouse,’’ which 
he regards as a sort of proletariat, is just beginning to grow. Nobody 
stands between the rich proprietors and the working people. “‘ Toui 
n était pas encore machine dans les professions manufacturiéres, folie 
dans les rangs privilégiés.’’ The gentlemen-farmers still live on their 
estates, not in London. They spend their life hunting, feeding well, 
grumbling about the present, Pitt and the war, drinking their fill in 
the evening and continuing the same sort of life the following morning. 
Even the dress of the people was much smarter in those days.. Nobody 
wore a frockcoat without trousers to match it. With bitter humour 
he tells the anecdote of an English lady who pitied Louis XVI because 
he had to die in his vedingote on the scaffold. 

A melancholy comparison between the time of his exile and the 
“ decay,’’ when he was ambassador, at the time of the Industrial 
Revolution, appears in his observations on the political habits of the 
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British and their statesmen. The poor exile heard Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Whitbread in the House, and he admires their easy and nonchalant 
way of speaking and the simplicity at Whitehall. When he comes 
back as a “magnificent ambassador’ he sees inferior people being 
politicians. The democratic ideas, which he dislikes, have penetrated 
even into the aristocratic society that had been equal to the Roman 
Patriciate. He describes with satisfaction how Burke separated him- 
self from Fox in 1792 because he saw the Constitution in peril as a 
result of Fox’s adherence to the French Revolution. The House and 
Fox himself were moved to tears when Burke called out : “ Fly from 
the French Constitution,” or “I have done my duty at the price of 
my friend ; our friendship is at an end,’”’ and warned his conipatriots 
of the danger of the new theories. Speaking of his return in 1822, 
he deplores the death of “‘ Old England” together with the unhappy 
end of Lord Londonderry. “Destructive innovations” take place, 
such as Parliamentary Reform and the emancipation of Ireland under 
Canning and the Duke, excellent measures, as Chateaubriand thinks, 
which, however, became causes of destruction owing to the unhealthy 
spirit of the time and to fear, which made matters even worse. When 
he praised the solidity of the English monarchical system to Lord 
Liverpool, the English statesman led him to the window and said, — 
pointing at London: “Is there any solidity about these enormous 
cities ? One serious insurrection in London and everything will be 
lost.”” By contrast Chateaubriand gives a romantic description of 
Old England, with her ancient customs and prosperity, her solitary 
churches and churchyards, her narrow country lanes and lovely valleys 
dotted with cows and sheep, parks, castles and country houses. And 
now the “‘ New England ”’ is obscured by the smoke of factories and 
railways. Instead of Milton and Shakespeare, “rambling boilers ”’ 
(he means railway locomotives!) move on the roads. Oxford and 
Cambridge look decaying, as if surrounded by a vacuum ! 

He certainly has a feeling for the representative character of London 
and the country round it, though he exaggerates when he says that 
all England can be seen in a stretch of four miles between Richmond 
and Greenwich. But he is in his element when he gives a beautiful 
description of the ships sailing up the river at high tide, in three 
divisions, according to their size, touching Greenwich Park with 
their wings like big sea-birds. Oxford, this “‘ republic of letters,” 
impresses him very deeply, especially because the colleges represent 
the free privileges and the scholarly life of the Middle Ages. Otherwise 
the university town does not cheer him as a symbol of youth, but 
rather depresses him as one of youth’s fugitive pleasures. 

Chateaubriand returned to France in 1800. He was called back by 
his émigré friend Fontanes, the writer, who urged him to finish with 
the printing of Le Génie du Christianisme. He hesitated for a long 
time, for he was sorry to leave this country ; but he was comforted 
by the idea that, after his return, his fame began with the new century. 
When, twenty-two years later, he left England for a second time, 
when he was sent to the Congress at Verona by Louis XVIII as one 
of the representatives of France, this new experience of a fateful 
change in his life made him compare it with a ship that has vanished 
out of sight, so that only the ship’s bell can be faintly heard in the 
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vigour to live gloriously as it did in the palmy days of India’s 

history. The Brahmo Samaj (established by Ram Mohan Roy 
in 1830), with its firm determination to abolish caste, the Ramakrishne 
Mission (called after Parmahansa Ramakrishna, who died in 1886) 
with its ideal of service, and the Arya Samaj (society of noble people)| 
with its programme of all-round progress, are all engaged in the con- 
structive work of building up a new India. To crown all, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, the new prophet of neo-Hinduism, is carrying the 
message of his religion beyond the borders of India. | 

There can be no question that the Arya Samaj is the most interesting 
movement of all. It has a more comprehensive programme than 
either the Brahmo Samaj or the Ramakrishna Mission. Besides, it 
always steers the middle course. It does not go the extent of doubting 
the infallibility of the Vedas which, from times immemorial, have been 
the fountain-head of Hindu culture and civilisation, the foundation cf 
Hindu religion, and thus breaking from Hinduism in at least one 
sense. Nor is it excessively idealistic like the Ramakrishna Mission. 
The Arya Samaj demonstrates that dharma, commonly translated 
by the word “ religion,” is that which leads to happiness in this world 
as well as in the next, ‘‘ that which enables man to achieve not only 
material prosperity but spiritual welfare as well.”* The Arya 
Samajist never loses sight of this world. His feet are on the terra 
firma. The Arya Samaj was founded in Bombay in the year 1875, 
by Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83). The Sannyasi (monk)— 
for he was one, as his name indicates—was one of the greatest Vedic 
scholars of modern times. He was no less great as a reformer. Wher 
he appeared on the scene the condition of affairs was such that the 
conviction that the Hindu should turn over a new leaf if he would live 
and prosper was forced upon him. After a deep study of the Vedas 
he was persuaded that India must go back to the Vedas, that a spiritual 
and simple life suited it best. He laboured hard to bring home to his 
countrymen that their salvation lay in the survival of the Vedic 
religion. He toured the country, delivering public speeches in Sanskrit 
and Hindi and holding discussions with orthodox Hindu and non- 
Hindu divines. He wrote scholarly commentaries on the Vedas, 
numerous books, pamphlets, tracts and articles. The most widely 
read of his works is the Satyartha Prakasha (Torch of Truth) which 
may be considered his magnum opus. The book has been translated 
into almost all the languages of India. The English translation has 
gone through four editions. A French translation has appeared in the 
popular “ Les Trois Lotus”’ series; The book has been translated 
into German too. 

The Arya Samaj has imbibed the spirit of its founder. It is mono- 
theistic. It teaches that ‘“ God is one, sages call it by many names.’’j 
It believes that the Samhita portion of the Vedas, four in numbei 
(Rig, Yaju, Sama and Atharva), is the word of God. If God exist: 
and his knowledge has been communicated to us, then that knowledge 
is embodied in the Vedas, the oldest books extant on the surface o: 
the globe. It follows that the Vedas are the source of knowledge anc 
contain “ the germs of all sciences.”’§ It is interesting to note that. iz 


: * Kanad. 
{ Librairie Adrien Maisonneuve, Paris. 
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the latter part of the nineteenth century, when Dayananda was 
making his researches and giving out to the world the conclusions he 
arrived at, a French writer, Louis Jacolliot, was independently coming 
to identical conclusions. He believed, among other things, that the 
scripture of the Hindus contained ideas which are in harmony with 
those of modern science.* 

According to the new interpretation of the Vedas based on the 
oldest authorities extant, like Nirwhta, a classic on etymology, philology 
and semantics, God, Soul and Prakriti (matter) are eternal. The 
difference between God and soul is that whereas the former is a trinity 
of Sat (existence), Chit (awareness or consciousness) and Ananda: 
(delight), the latter is only Sat and Chit. It is thus still more distinct 
from God. Every student of Aristotle will be reminded here of the 
distinction made by the Greek philosopher between the first mover 
and the first matter. Matter is distinct from soul in that it is Sat 
without being either Chit or Ananda. The Arya Samaj, which has 
implicit faith in the new interpretation of Dayananda, rejects idol- 
worship as anti-Vedic. If the soul is to rise “ higher and still higher,” 
it must seek proximity with God from whom it can obtain Ananda. 
To worship stocks and stones is to go downward. Prakriti has nothing 
in its gift by which the soul may profit. On the contrary, the soul 
may lose much of its consciousness by bowing to Prakriti. It will 
not be out of place to mention that students of history have suc- 
ceeded, in recent times, in proving on the authority of the old his- 
torians that image worship was unknown in ancient India. The 
intelligent reader will not fail to find that the doctrine of karma and 
therefore that of the transmigration of souls are made rational as a 
result of the belief in the eternity of the three entities mentioned. 
The position of the Arya Samaj is that one reaps as one sows. “ An 
act cannot wear away without bearing fruit, even in millions of years ; 
a man must necessarily eat the fruit of his good and evil deeds.” 
Once this is understood the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
becomes a corollary. It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Arya Samaj believes in Fate. ‘Man himself is the master of his 
destiny’ is the point that the Arya Samaj stresses. Inaction leads 
to decrepitude and death. Dayananda was a man of action. There 
was nothing so repugnant to him as a life of inaction. The inactive 
man, he thought, was as good as dead because life is nothing but a 
round of duties. Mahatma Gandhi once bore eloquent testimony to 
the love of action that the Arya Samajists have inherited from 
Dayananda. He said that “ wherever there are Arya Samajists there 
is life and energy.” 

The Arya Samaj considers one soul to be just like another. Hence 
the humanitarianism it preaches. “May we look upon all living 
creatures with the eye of a friend ’’t is a motto of the Samaj which 
enjoins vegetarianism on its members. Brotherhood among men 1s 
not enough. The Arya Samaj extends the feeling of brotherhood 
even to animals. This is indeed universal brotherhood. The attitude 
of the Samaj towards women cannot be that of orthodox Hinduism. 
Woman has a free hand in the choice of her mate. The house and the 
household are completely under her control. She need not observe 
pardah. She enjoys equal rights with man so far as education goes. 
In short, she is in no way inferior to man. This view accords well 


* Bible in India (Flammarion). 
+ The Yajur Veda, xxxv1, 18. 
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with what the Rig Veda says, viz.: “Be thou (woman) a co-ruler 
with thy father-in-law and co-ruler with thy mother-in-law ; co-ruler 
with thy sister-in-law and with thy brother-in-law.” (X, 85-46.) 
Nor is the attitude towards the ‘‘ untouchables” less worthy of 
superlative praise. The Arya Samaj is not content with abolishing 
caste and removing commensal and other restrictions. It supports 
the Varna (selection) system which, as is only natural, has found an 
ardent admirer in a modern thinker of Russia. This system requires 
that one should rise or fall according as one does noble deeds or ignoble 
ones. It thus provides ample scope for those who are at the lowest 
rungs of the social ladder to rise. At the same time, it warns those 
who have achieved greatness against falling from their ideal. This 
scheme of life is democratic. Dayananda saw that the caste system 
is a bar to progress. He raised the standard of revolt against it. 

In their zeal to ‘‘ preserve”? Hinduism from “‘ contamination ” 
the orthodox Hindus had become narrow. It was left for the Arya 
Samaj to widen the outlook of the Hindus. It threw open the doors 
of Hinduism to all. It started Shuddhi (conversion) and reminded 
the hesitating Hindu that it was not a new phenomenon. The Persians 
and the Greeks and, later, the Sakas and the Huns, who conquered the 
country, were conquered and converted by its religion. The Rajputs 
of to-day, who are stalwart defenders of neo-Hinduism, are demon- 
strably the descendants of foreign conquerors who were religiously 
conquered and absorbed by Hinduism. The worship of aboriginal 
deities, the religion of music with its serpent worship, tree worship 
and so forth, was easily converted and elevated into a complex religion. 
We have distinct evidence that many “isms” are so converted. 
The worship of Kali and Shiva, which is an integral part of orthodox 
Hinduism to-day, was originally a savage cult based on animal slaughter 
for the purpose of worship. Pasupatism was another creed, Vasudevism, 
to which Heliodorus became a convert, was still another. All these 
were undeniably purified through the process of Shuddhi* and given 
a distinct place in the orthodox Hindu fold. 

The practice of cremating the bodies of the dead is the logical 
conclusion to which the Arya is driven, believing, as he does, that the 
soul is eternal and dust must return to dust. When the cremation is 
over, nothing is done for the departed. Fire plays an important part 
in the life of the Hindu. If after he is dead and gone his body is 
reduced to ashes by fire, during his lifetime he performs what is called 
Havana or Homa by burning ghee (clarified butter), and odoriferous 
articles (Samgrt) in fire made by lighting small pieces of wood in a 
vessel of a particular shape. Havana is performed every morning and 
afternoon in every Aryan home, be it a hut ora palace. Vedic mantras 
are chanted while the ceremony is performed. The strict observance 
of the ritual is again indicative of the Arya’s strong belief in the 
Vedas and Vedic culture. He has many explanations to give in 
defence of Havana. For one thing, it purifies the air; for another 
it is not without a symbolical aspect. The mantras’chosen for the 
purpose are those that lay stress on sacrifice. The Arya’s life should 


be nothing but one long tale of sacrifice. Professor Sid 
LL.D., observes : r Sidney Webb, 


In the Arya Samaj we see developed two great qualities of personal 
character: self-effacement in the service of Hindu society and self- 
reliance towards the outer world. [The italics are ours.] 


* Shuddhi means “‘ purification ’’ literally. 
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Havana is only one of the five religious practices (M. ahayajnas) 
observed daily. Prayer (Brahma yajna) is said twice, at the time of 
Havana. The three other Yajnas may be left out of account in this 
article. Besides these daily duties the Aryas perform sacred cere- 
monies known as Sanskaras from time to time. A study of the 
Sanskaras, sixteen in all, will prove highly interesting to students of 
eugenics. Their simplicity distinguishes them from the elaborate 
rituals of the orthodox Hindus. It is worthy of note that the Brahmo 
Samaj, which, for all practical purposes, has the same social programme 
as the Arya Samaj, could never bring itself to agree with the latter 
on the question of rituals. There was a time when the leaders of the 
two bodies were seriously thinking of welding the two into one; but 
unfortunately their efforts were not attended with the success they 
deserved. As has been pointed out at the outset, the Brahmo Samaj 
always fought shy of the belief in the infallibility of the Vedas. It is 
to this fact that we must trace the divergence of opinions on the 
subject of ritualism. If the Arya Samaj parts company with the 
Brahmo Samaj here, it continues an old tradition. The place occupied 
by fire in the rituals of almost all the great religions of the world is by 
no means insignificant. The Persians go so far as to offer worship to 
fire ; the Buddhists light tiny lamps on the altar of their pagoda and 
the Roman Catholics candles in their church. 

A reforming organisation, the Arya Samaj condemns child-marriage 
with the same bitterness as does the Brahmo Samaj. It is an influential 
member of the Arya Samaj and direct disciple of Dayananda who is 
responsible for the fact that a child-marriage restraint act is on the 
statute book now to the great joy of all social reformers. His name, 
Harbilas Sarda, is a household word in India. The Samaj is no less 
bitter in its condemnation of the dowry system and other evil practices 
that degraded the Hindu society. It has revived the old ashramas. 
The life of man in ancient India was divided into four stages. The 
student belonged to the Brahmcharya ashrama. After marriage he 
became a householder and entered the second ashrama. When the 
time came for him to retire, he left the charge of the family to his 
grown-up son and wended his way to the forest to train himself there 
for the fourth and last ashrama. If the training was fully completed, 
he got himself initiated into Sannyasa. He became, at this last stage, 
a Parivrajaka (wandering monk). Clad in an ochre-coloured garment, 
symbolical of the fact that only one Sanskara was left for him, that 
of cremation, when his dead body would feed the flames, he would 
enrich the world by his life-long experience. This division made for 
harmony in the social order. , 

The educational activities of the Arya Samaj are amongst its glories. 
In the north of India it has the largest number of educational insti- 
tutions next to the Government itself. This is no mean achievement. 
Melancholy interest, however, attaches to Lahore, that was once a 
great educational centre of the Arya Samaj. The magnificent college 
and school buildings of the town, that belong to the Arya Samajists, 
were deserted by them when they migrated to East Punjab after the 
partition of India. The Arya Samaj is carrying on an interesting 
experiment in education by reviving the forest universities (Gurukulas), 
where the teacher and the taught live in communion with nature. 
This national system of education has found many supporters. The 
Vidyapithas (centres of education) of the Indian National Congress 
are run on almost the same lines as the Gurukulas. The Gurukula 
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was bracketed with Tagore’s Santiniketan by the late J. Ramsay | 


MacDonald. He wrote long ago in the Daily Chronicle : | 


I went to see that educational embodiment of the Arya Samaj, 
spirit, the Gurukula at Hardwar, and on my way from Delhi to Calcutta 
I spent a day at the Santiniketan (literally “the abode of peace ”’), 
near Bolpur, where Rabindranath Tagore has his school. 


From what has been stated so far, it is evident that the Arya Samaj 
is liberal and at the same time conservative. This accounts for the 
possibility of contradictory views being held about it by its critics. 
If some find in it too much of heterodoxy, others complain that it is 
far too orthodox, that it stands too much in the ancient ways. Nothing 
can better give an idea of the liberalism of the Samaj than the con- 
ditions it lays down for membership. Everyone, irrespective of 
caste, sex and nationality, can become an Arya Samajist on subscribing 
to the following ten principles which are borrowed from Lajpat Rai’s 
Arya Samaj, published by Longmans Green & Co., London: 


1. God is the primary cause of all true knowledge and of everything 
known by its means. 

2. God is All-truth, All-knowledge, All-beatitude, Incorporal, 
Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Unchangeable, Without 
a beginning, Incomparable, the Support and the Lord of All, All- 
pervading, Omniscient, Imperishable, Immortal, Exempt from fear, 
Eternal, Holy and the Cause of the Universe. To Him alone worship 
is due. 

3. The Vedas are the Books of true knowledge, and it is the para- 
mount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to teach and read 
them to others. 

4. An Arya should always be ready to accept truth and to renounce 
untruth. 

5. All actions must conform to virtue, ie. should be performed 
after a thorough consideration of right and wrong. 

6. The primary object of the Samaj is to benefit the whole world, 
viz. by improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition of 
mankind. 

7. All ought to be treated with love, justice and with due regard 
to their merits. 

8. Ignorance must be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

g. No one should be contented with his good alone, but everyone 
should regard his or her prosperity as included in that of others. 

10. In matters which affect the general social well-being of our 
race, no one should allow his or her individuality to interfere with the 


general good, but in strictly personal affairs everyone must act with 
freedom. 


The disinterested observer will admit that the conservatism of the 
Samaj is healthy conservatism, liberal conservatism. The Samaj does 
not break away with the past. Reverence for the past has always been 
a national trait in India. As Radhakrishnan puts it, “there is a 
certain doggedness of temperament, a stubborn loyalty to lose nothing 
in the long march of the ages.” This temperament can be proved tc 
have been shared outside India, too. Not to speak of the Reformation 
the Evangelical movement in England, the High Church movement 
“a large element even in the French Revolution, the greatest of al 
breaches with the past, had for its ideal a return to Roman republicar 
virtue or the simplicity of the natural man.’’* 

A glance at the census reports issued after the foundation of the 


* Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Greek Religion, 
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Arya Samaj will show that this religious movement is very popular 
to-day. It has gone from strength to strength. From humble 
beginnings it has come to be an all-India organisation. Professor 
Gilbert Murray couples its name with that of the Indian National 
Congress, the biggest organisation of the country. It has branches 
in far-off Fiji, Africa, British Guiana, Trinidad and other places 
where Indians have settled. Even Mauritius has its Arya Samaj. 
There are to-day millions of Arya Samajists in the world who are busy 
spreading the message of the Vedas in the belief that it will bring 
relief to suffering humanity. The sight of the countless Sannyasis 
in its service roaming from place to place, fired with an enthusiasm 
comparable only to that of the Bikkus (mendicants) of the Buddhist 
order of the days of Asoka, fills one with admiration for the organ- 
isation that has called forth so much zeal and undertaking. While 
mentioning the service rendered by Sannyasis, it is not possible to 
forget that another neo-Hindu movement, the Ramakrishna Mission, 
has similarly thrown up a band of monks who are famous in India 
and America for the selfless work they are doing. Neo-Hinduism is 
out to bring a change for the better. When its history comes to be 
written, the Arya Samaj will be hailed as one of the most popular and 
most fascinating neo-Hindu movements. The democratic appeal of 
the Arya Samaj, its emphasis on action, its humanitarianism, amongst 
other things, deserve the praise of theists and atheists alike. 
B. BISSOONDOYAL. 
Mauntius. 
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HE accession to the Portuguese throne of Joao I, whose consort 
was Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
signalised in Portugal the change from a licentious Court and 
a people without a capable leader, and his long reign proved the 
preliminary to Portugal’s growing expansion as a maritime nation in 
Europe, and saw the commencement of her colonial empire. Amongst 
five sons of a united family, three of whom were of outstanding ability, 
the fourth, born in 1394, stood out pre-eminent. The Infante Dom 
Henrique remained throughout his life something of an enigma to the 
Portuguese people. Never married, and, although a man of active 
habit, fond of field sports, and an impetuously courageous military 
leader, the absorbing interest of his life was exploration. Withal, a 
deeply religious man, he fasted often, and was accustomed to wear a 
hair shirt underneath his clothing. Although his chief title to fame 
is that of a navigator, he was actually the driving power which stimu- 
lated and impelled others to carry out his plans, whilst political 
ambition troubled him not at all. He possessed the temperament, too, 
of a crusader, making every effort to plant the Cross in those distant 
lands his ambassadors discovered, and to Christianise their inhabi- 
tants. In addition to his other qualities he had the acumen and ability 
of a business man and derived from his operations large sums of money, 
which he expended entirely in his maritime schemes, whilst he was 
progenitor of those famous Portuguese vessels known as caravels, able 
to sail anywhere, and under any conditions, thus revolutionising 
hipping. 
: When the time arrived for his elder sons to receive knighthood Joao 
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suggested that the occasion should be marked by a great internationa! 
tournament, open to all comers. But this did not at all commend 
itself to high-spirited young men like the Infantes Duarte, Pedro and 
Henrique, who were anxious to achieve something to deserve the 
proposed honour; and eventually they mooted to their father the 
idea of an expedition against the Moorish city of Ceuta, a stronghold 
situated on the opposite side of the Straits of Gibraltar. The King, 
at first inclined to dismiss the scheme as impracticable, later agreed 
whole-heartedly to the proposition so persistently put forward by his 
sons, perceiving that it would afford an opportunity of planting a 
Christian strong-post on Mahommedan soil and might conceivably 
lead to further conquest to add to the lustre of Portuguese arms. 
Preparations had nearly been completed, the Infante Henrique being 
entrusted with the fitting out of the fleet, when the whole country as 
well as the Court was plunged into mourning for their beloved Queen 
Philippa, who succumbed to a pestilence then raging in Portugal, her 
powers of resistance being doubtless lessened by her natural anxiety 
for a husband and three sons who were to join in the expedition. 
Nevertheless, its actual objective up to then a secret, the fleet sailed 
on July 25th, 1415, landing at Ceuta on August 21st, when the Infante 
Henrique obtained the honour he had sought from his father, of being 
the first to land, and personally to lead the attack. 

The Moorish garrison put up a stiff resistance, but the crusading 
spirit of the Christian force prevailed and before nightfall the whole 
city was in its hands, although Henrique’s ardour nearly cost him his 
life, which was saved by the sacrifice of another. The Sunday following 
saw the ceremonial purification of the great mosque and its consecra- 
tion as a Christian church. After High Mass and a Te Deum came 
the knighting of the three Infantes and their investiture with the 
swords which with a fragment of the True Cross had been their mother’s 
last gift, whilst Henrique was appointed Governor of Ceuta. In 1418, 
accompanied by his brother Joao, he sailed once more to Ceuta in 
response to an appeal for help against an overwhelming attack on the 
garrison, to find on arrival that it had been completely repulsed with 
the death of the Moorish leader, a nephew of the King of Granada. 

On his return to Portugal, the Infante commenced what was actually 
his life’s work, the finding and exploration of lands hitherto undis- 
covered, the first result of his efforts being the discovery by two young 
squires, Gongalves Zarco and Tristao Texeira, of the island of Porto 
Santo, which had proved to them a haven of refuge from a violent 
storm. On Henrique’s instructions, a party returned to colonise the 
island, but their efforts were hampered by a plague of rabbits caused 
through a doe rabbit, a gift to one of the party, which had produced 
a progeny on the voyage to be let loose on the island, and to multiply 
prodigiously. On the explorers’ return, they had informed the Infante 
of a cloud on the south horizon which conceivably might indicate land, 
and sailing towards it they saw black crags rising from the sea and 
on a mist dispersing they found a beautiful island with mountains 
clothed in deep forest. They had reached Madeira. One trace only 
of human occupation was discovered, a ruined hut beside a cross 
bearing an inscription in Latin characters that ‘‘ Here came Machin, 
an Englishman, driven by the tempest, and here lies buried Anna 
d’Arfet, a woman who was with him.” Gongalves took possession of 
the island on behalf of the King of Portugal, naming it Madeira, from 
the wood it contained, samples of which, and of the earth and water, 
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he bore back in triumph to Henrique. The two pioneers were appointed 
co-captains of Madeira. Goncalves, accompanied by his wife, a son of 
twelve and two small daughters, returned when a fire caused a con- 
flagration in the valley where Funchal was later built, which compelled 
him and his family to camp on the beach and to live on birds and 
fishes, until a ship returned with fresh supplies and a party of emigrants 
chosen from Lisbon’s gaol, exception being taken to men convicted of 
treason, theft, and offences against religion. 

A difficulty the Infante Henrique experienced was to persuade his 
Captains to continue sailing without any direct objective, and he 
constantly reiterated to them, ‘“‘ Go back, go back, and go further,” 
the result being a number of experimental voyages. The existence 
of the Azores group, a thousand miles out in the Atlantic, had long been 
suspected and the honour of their discovery belongs to Goncalo Velho 
Cabral, a noble knight, a valiant soldier and an experienced seaman, 
the first isle he reached being named by him Santa Maria; a leafy, 
uninhabited island, almost as fertile as Madeira, followed the rounding 
of Cape Bojador and a landing on African soil, where traces of men 
and camels were found on the sand, and later a number of natives met 
with. 

On King Joao’s death in August 1433, his eldest son, Duarte, 
succeeded to the Portuguese crown and decided to carry out the wishes 
of his father that the Portuguese conquest in Morocco should be 
extended by an attack on the city of Tangier. The new King thought 
that the capture of this stronghold would lessen the isolation of Ceuta, 
and although the Infante Pedro was not in favour of the design, 
Henrique’s crusading spirit urged instant compliance, whilst the 
reigning Pope Eugenius IV blessed the undertaking as a crusade against 
the Infidel. The youngest Infante, Fernando, a studious youth whose 
predilections had hitherto been study and religion, was anxious to 
win his spurs and the Tangier expedition afforded him an opportunity. 
With advice from the King to be circumspect and to withdraw his 
forces if his several attacks on the city failed in their objective, the 
Infantes Henrique and Fernando sailed with a force comprising only 
2,000 horse, 1,000 bowmen and 3,000 infantry, at which the veteran 
commander of Ceuta,.Dom Pedro de Manzes, Count of Viana, looked 
rather askance, and opined it better to harry the Moors from Ceuta. 
Small though the force was in numbers, it included amongst its officers 
many brilliant men, its outstanding figure being Alvaro Vaz de Almada, 
Count of Avranches, a hero of Agincourt, who had received his county 
at the hands of King Henry V and who was later to fall with the 
Infante Pedro on the fatal field of Alfarrobeira. The Bishop of Ceuta 
in full armour followed with his clergy in the ranks and was the first 
man to lay a ladder against the walls of Tangier. 

A preliminary skirmish convinced the attackers of the odds against 
them, the town being defended by a garrison of 7,000 commanded by 
Sala-ben-Sala, the defeated defender of Ceuta, and Henrique, who had 
entrenched his force outside the walls, had to send to Ceuta for heavy 
artillery. He was attacked by hordes of tribesmen from the hills and, 
though each attack was repulsed, Henrique was prevented from 
concentrating his force on the city. Soon after came the news that 
an army estimated at 60,000 horse and 70,000 infantry, commanded 
by the Kings of Fez and Beles, with contingents of Berber tribesmen, 
were arriving to the support of the garrison. The small Portuguese 
force counter-attacked heroically, not giving an inch of ground and 
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inflicting severe casualties on the enemy, with little loss to themselves, , 
but the Moorish forces divided and cut off any possibility of withdrawal 
to the sea, whilst the Portuguese were left with only two days’! 
provisions and no means of access to their ships for more supplies. , 
The Moors themselves thought it unnecessary to lose more of their 
men and sent a flag of truce offering a safe withdrawal on condition. 
that all equipment was abandoned and the town of Ceuta surrendered. 
Eventually the terms were accepted but became presumably qualified. 
when the wild allies of Sala-ben-Sala attacked the Portuguese forces, 
on their way to the coast, inflicting very many casualties. | 

Moreover, when the question of mutual hostages was considered, 
the Moorish commander insisted that one of the Infantes should be 
handed over and finally it was decided that the Infante Fernande 
should be given. The King would willingly have surrendered Ceuta 
to effect the release of his brother, but the general opinion favoured 
the retention of the city and the freeing of the Infante being obtained 
by some other means. Meanwhile Dom Fernando was removed 
to Fez and imprisoned there, whilst the premature death of Dom 
Duarte and the succession of a child of six caused further delay. The 
Infante Fernando, confined in a dark cell and bereft of the companion- 
ship of the seven comrades who had voluntarily shared his captivity, 
was slowly dying, and when released from his sufferings his embalmed 
body was suspended head downwards from the walls of Fez. His 
companions in captivity, who passed the spot daily to their labours, 
managed to obtain possession of his heart, which eight years later was 
brought back to Portugal by Father Joao Alvarez, his secretary and 
lifelong friend, when ransomed with three survivors, and interred 
beside the tomb of his parents. 

The next few years were spent by the Infante Henrique on the 
peninsula of Sagres, where he caused to be constructed the town of 
Vilo do Infante, superintending the sailing of his shipping to Africa 
and receiving the many visitors who included, besides those from 
European countries, Arabs and Moors, natives of the Canary Islands, 
and the Guinea Coast ; also prisoners from the Sahara and Berber 
hostages. The year 1441 saw the sailing of the first caravels, newly 
designed vessels fitted with lateen sails and with streamlined bows, 
swift and light, easy to manage and of a draught to negotiate shallows, 
and able to make headway against any wind. Two of these caravels 
commanded by Antao Goncalves and Nuno Tristao set out for Africa, 
capturing ten Berbers with their Chief, Adalhu, the latter being treated 
by the Infante as a man of distinction and from whom he obtained 
much information about the African caravan routes. Nuno Tristao 
continued his voyage to the end of the known world and 150 leagues 
farther to the mouth of an unknown river up which the party, pro- 
ceeding in boats, were suddenly assailed by a party of blacks who 
opened a volley of poisoned arrows, killing or wounding most of the 
crew. The loss of the commander left the caravel without a navigating 
officer and the ship reached Portugal through the heroism of a young 
ship’s clerk, Aires Tinoco, who had been attached to the Infante’s 
household and had picked up sufficient knowledge to navigate the 
caravel on its eight-week voyage. 

Dom Henrique was in his sixty-fourth year when he, accompanied 
by his nephew, the young King Alfonso V, attacked the Moorish city 
of Alcder, which, after a short but sharp siege, was captured when 
the Infante felt that in a measure the tragedy of Tangier had been 
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avenged. The remainder of his life was spent at Sagres, whence he 
sent a Dane, Abelhart, who had been recommended by King Christian 
of Scandinavia as a man eager for adventure overseas, on a diplomatic 
mission to a local native King. Abelhart the Dane disappeared 
mysteriously with several companions when he was lured ashore and 
attacked by natives, and he may possibly have been one of the four 
Christian prisoners reported later to Dom Henrique as being imprisoned 
in an up-country fortress. Contemporary records also tell us of the 
adventurous voyage of Cadamosso, the Venetian, whose original 
intention of a trading voyage to Belgium was changed through a 
meeting with Dom Henrique to the undertaking of a romantic voyage 
to Gambia, and of Diego Gomez, whose encounter with the African 
Chief, Nomymanso, led to the conversion of the Chief and his court 
from the faith of Mahommed, and to the sending out of a priest to 
christen the new converts, his ship also bearing two masons, a falcon, 
ducks, sheep and a pig, all of which had been requested by Nomymanso, 
who had further insisted on taking the Infante’s name at his own 
baptism. 

The Infante Dom Henrique passed away at Sagres in his sixty- 
seventh year and lies interred in the church of Batalha, between his 
brothers Pedro and Joao. His armed effigy rests on a stone sarcophagus 
bearing his emblems of acorn and oak leaves twined round three shields, 
bearing the respective insignia of the Prince’s armorial bearings, of 
his English Order of the Garter, and his own Order of Christ, of which 
he was Grand Master. A portrait of the Infante, by Nuno Gonzales, 
on a panel in the Museum of Ancient Art at Lisbon, is a fine character 
sketch, showing him as a man of self-reliance and indomitable purpose, 
with the eyes of a visionary and not without something of a mystic, 
whilst his motto engraved on the frieze of his tomb, Talent a bien faire, 
fitly sums up his career. 

JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. 
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NESCO has proposed that international efforts should be 
| made to develop the enormous Amazon basin, to which it has 
given the name Hylea. This vast territory is mainly in Brazil, 
but it also includes those parts of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and 
Columbia which are east of the Andes, and the south of Venezuela 
and the Guianas. It contains the world’s greatest equatorial forest, 
is also the largest drainage basin on the earth’s surface, and covers 
about three million square miles. Capable of growing every tropical 
crop, and yielding great quantities of timber, at present it produces 
almost nothing except a small quantity of rubber. In fact, economic 
stagnation reigns. 
is than : century ago Africa was known as the ‘“ Dark Con- 
tinent.” To-day that name is more fittingly bestowed upon this part 
of South America, for less is known about its interior than any other 
part of the globe, not excepting the Polar regions themselves. Of 
the seven million square miles of the southern continent of the New 
World the most baffling enigma is this gigantic basin of the Amazon, 
the earth’s mightiest waterway, “ Mother of Rivers ’’—some of its 
tributaries are over a thousand miles long—whose headwaters are 
born in the glacier-fed lakes of the Andes not many miles from the 
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Pacific Coast, but which crosses the continent to empty itself into the 
Atlantic four thousand miles distant. 

Figures are usually regarded as pretty dry-as-dust, but these about 
the mighty Amazon are impressive in that they do help to convey 
some idea of its vastness. Although the river rises but sixty miles from 
the Pacific and flows right across the continent to debouch into the 
Atlantic exactly on the Equator, there is scarcely any fall and it is 
believed that at one.time its basin ages ago was a vast gulf of the sea 
which has been filled by the rising of the land and the silt carried down 
by the river’s current. 

The Amazon varies in width from five to 400 miles. It has many 
mouths, and the main one is sixty miles across. Tides travel up it for 
400 miles, but on the other hand its fresh waters swirl far out into the 
Atlantic. The story is told of a sailing ship becalmed off the mouths 
of the Amazon, about fifty miles from land, sending out a despairing 
signal to a passing steamer, ‘‘ Water! Send us water! ”’’ The strange 
answer was sent, “Dip your buckets, it is all around you.” Fresh 
water is noticeable even 100 miles from shore and can be drunk with 
no ill effects, although by that time it is partly mixed with salt water. 

Two thousand miles from the sea it still has a width of nearly two 
miles and farther down, where the great Brazilian affluents enter. it 
resembles an ocean rather than a river. Five hundred miles from its 
mouths the Amazon is still 200 feet deep, and the depth for 750 miles 
is nowhere less than 175 feet. With its branches the Amazon is 
navigable for small steamboats for 16,000 miles, and it is estimated 
that in all the main river and its tributaries possess 250,000 miles of 
waterways. Over 200 branches and affluents form the main trunk, 
and Atlantic lineis regularly sail to Manaos, 1,000 miles up-river, 
from Liverpool and New York. Smaller ocean-going steamers travel 
to Iquitos, which possesses a shipyard and floating dock, although it 
is 2,300 miles from the Atlantic. It is the commercial entrepdét of 
Eastern Peru and a great distributing centre, small craft plying from 
there up all the neighbouring tributaries. 

Apart from the fringe of civilisation along its banks, a vast region, 
three-quarters as large as Europe, composed of dense tropical jungle 
and swamp inhabited only by half a million or so primitive hostile 
Indians, who regard all white men with a bitter hatred, and the 
slightest prick from whose poisonous arrows is fatal, composes the 
drainage area of the Amazon. It has been aptly described as the 
‘Dead Heart of a Continent,’ and most of this huge basin is a sea 
of vegetation extending in an unbroken evergreen circle of 1,100 miles’ 
diameter. The river drains some two and three-quarter million 
square miles and is, in reality, not so much a river as a gigantic 
reservoir. The Missouri-Mississippi exceed it in length, but in volume 
of waters the Amazon is unequalled and its valley and watershed 
exceed those of the Nile and Mississippi together. Bearing in mind 
the terrific physical obstacles it is easy to realise why the Amazon 
basin is still one of the world’s greatest mysteries. In the past 
explorers have been baffled by pests, diseases, and attacks by Indians. 
Exploration from the ground is literally impossible, except by following 
the rivers. The Indians use canoes as practically their sole means of 
transport. 

The perils awaiting the explorer were never more vividly illustrated 
than during the famous journey of Theodore Roosevelt down the 
dread River of Doubt, as it was then called, between 1913 and IQI4. 
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This river was known only to a few scattered rubber gatherers, but, 
accompanied by a gallant explorer, Colonel Rondon, the ex-President 
of the United States determined to navigate it to prove whether or 
hot it was a tributary of the Amazon. The journey through the 
‘primeval wilderness, about goo miles being traversed, was arduous 
and full of peril, with death from starvation awaiting the explorers 
if they went too slowly, and sudden death in the rapids if they 
attempted to force their craft forward too quickly. They barely 
escaped with their lives, for canoes were crushed like egg-shells in the 
maelstrom, man after man was laid low by fever and their supplies 
were lost. Eventually Roosevelt himself was taken desperately ill, 
but he struggled on, and in the end found that the River of Doubt 
emptied into the Rio Madeira, another enormous tributary of the 
Amazon, which rivals it in the volume of its waters. The Brazilian 
Government re-named the river the Rio Roosevelt in honour of this 
exploit. 

Many similar tales could be told of the perils experienced by other 
explorers. One of the most thrilling tales of recent years is that 
entitled Devil-Brother a day-to-day diary of a German boy who, 
at the age of 17, joined an expedition into the jungle of the Amazon 
valley. The hardships that they endured, fever and agonies of thirst, 
make an incidental background to their constant struggles with the 
hostile tribes. At one time their camp would be besieged, while at 
another one of their number might be captured by the enemy. On 
one occasion this boy, Walter Baron, had to look on while one of his 
comrades was beheaded and eaten before his eyes. After more than | 
a year disease and the Indians had accounted for 17 out of the original 
18 members. 

Surviving the attacks and the fevers and the snake-bites and 
innumerable other ills, the expedition succeeded in reaching the ruins 
of a large city, presumably of the Inca period. Parts of it were still 
inhabited by little men about four feet high, who, the leader of the 
expedition concluded from his talks with two that they had captured, 
were the descendants of the slaves of the race which had formerly 
lived in those parts. Their pyramid-like dwellings were still adorned 
with gold ornaments, some of which the expedition brought away. 
Unfortunately, neither the gold nor the expedition survived the 
journey back to civilisation. , 

In 1934, after saving himself from being eaten by cannibals in the 
Amazon valley by accepting an offer of instant matrimony to an 
Indian maiden, Dr. Herman Huth, the only survivor of an expedition 
of 24 men, reached Quito after being away ten years. Ten members, 
including the leader, Dr. Otto Schulz, were devoured by the Boro 
group of the Jibaro cannibals, and the remainder died from malaria 
and hardships. The party consisted of the leader and 23 other 
anthropologists, naturalists and botanists, and its object was to 
explore the unhealthy “No Man’s Land” between the Amazon and 
Putu-mayo Rivers, the latter being a tributary of the former. This 
territory is a happy-hunting ground for adventurous spirits in search 
of the fabulous El Dorado of the Incas and the “lost white race. 
Gold and oil prospectors are there, too, and it is also a refuge for 
outlaws from Colombia, Peru and Ecuador. 

The expedition started from Cuzco (Peru) in 1924; three years 
later there were only eleven survivors. When they arrived at the 
Pastaza River (in the Oriente Province of Ecuador, a great territory 
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covered with great forests, inhabited by wild Indians, and having a’ 
hot and humid climate) they were attacked and devoured by Jibaro: 
cannibals, Dr. Schulz being the first victim. Dr. Huth fainted on 
seeing his friends slaughtered, but he was more fortunate than his: 
leader. On recovering he found himself in the arms of a Jibaro girl, 
who made him understand that marriage was the only way by which 
he could avoid the fate of his companions. A short and, for the bride, 
rather painful ceremony followed, because her eye teeth were extracted 
in order that she might bear the outward and visible sign of a Jibaro 
matron. | 

Dr. Huth spent five years earning a somewhat precarious existence 
as a “maker of magic and spell.” But his activities aroused the 
jealousy and hostility of the tribal medicine men, who continually 
asked for new “ miracles.’ His life was in danger and so, during a 
tribal foray when the warriors were absent, he fled with his wife. 
They wandered for three months through the trackless jungle, and at 
last reached the Morgan Mission Station. 

Missionaries who hazard their lives to teach such savages deserve 
the admiration of all men. Many have been ruthlessly murdered. 
A few years back Mr. Rinchart, survivor of an American expedition, 
turned up at Belem (or Para) at the mouth of the Amazon, after being 
given up for lost, and was able to report vaguely that two missionaries, 
members of his party, had been slaughtered. Further details came 
from a Dutchman named Schilder, who was the last white man te 
have seen the two victims. While travelling in the region of the 
River of Death in the Matto Grosso, he and some others, including 
the two lost men, came upon a native village of some 150 huts. Not 
a soul was to be seen. As they were about to retrace their steps 
they noticed two natives on the river bank. Seeing that they had been 
spotted the two Indians scurried off into the forest and the exploring 
party followed them. Suddenly they found themselves face to face 
with a party of seventy hostile Indians. The explorers were unarmed 
and retired to fetch their weapons. As they drew away they heard 
the sound of blows followed by anguished cries. Returning shortly 
afterwards they found the bodies of the two missionaries, whom they 
buried. Such treachery is common on the part of the Amazonian 
Indians. 

They live in fastnesses seldom or never seen by white men. Many 
of the larger rivers are only frequented occasionally by itinerant 
rubber seekers. A few hundred thousand scattered natives engaged 
in hunting and the more civilised in raising cacao, and collecting 
rubber and Brazil nuts make up the greater part of the population of 
a territory five-sixths the size of the United States. Some of the 
rivers are overhung by masses of luxuriant vegetation so thick that 
the sun cannot penetrate the canopy and the waters are like a tunnel. 
While the forest is the enemy of all human activities, no other area on 
the face of the globe is so rich in other forms of life. Gigantic trees 
tower above ferns which themselves reach a height of twenty feet, 
and incalculable wealth of timber awaits to be tapped. Many of the 
plants are adorned with gorgeous blossoms, for the forest is full of 
vivid colouring. The banks of the rivers are rich in varied growths. 
On banks of reddish clay grow broad-leaved magnolias, trees with 
needle-like foliage, and oaks and so-called water oaks whose trailing 
silvery moss drags in the current. There are all kinds of parasitic 
plants, some of which are very destructive to the trees. The air is 
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fragrant with the scent of a species of yellow jasmine, but it is 
poisonous to the touch. The cypress vine, with starlike blossoms, 
clambers everywhere. 

The forest is alive with brilliant butterflies and bright-plumed 
birds, but their voices cannot compare with those of temperate climes. 
Pure white, but equally beautiful, is the lovely egret. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that many of the mammals are tree-dwellers. Monkeys 
abound, the great naturalist, Henry Bates, counting no fewer than 
thirty-eight different kinds, and there are thousands of species of 
insects, the same scientist collecting 7,000 kinds on his celebrated 
Amazonian travels. Some of these are extremely dangerous, for their 
bites are poisonous, resulting in awful pain. Among the animals are 
the fierce jaguar and the puma (or panther). The largest is the tapir, 
which makes its home among the giant cane-brakes along the streams, 
and the ant-eater spends most of its time on the prairie lands, although 
two smaller species live in trees. To those used to nature as seen 
only in the temperate zones, the luxuriance in these tropical forests, 
in plant and animal life, is amazing. As Professor Saraiva, who 
travelled 25,000 miles along these waterways a few years back, stated 
on his return: “It is as if Nature has gone mad and exhausted all 
her resources in the creation of this floral extravagance.’ If it were 
not for the fever-stricken air and the insect pests the Amazonian forest 
would be a paradise. 

The waters themselves abound in life, although the fish living there 
have hardly yet come under the scientist’s study. There are reckoned 
to be nearly 2,000 species. Alligators swarm in the rivers, and some- 
times the natives slaughter 2,000 after one great round-up. Dangerous 
as these are to human beings, they are less dreaded than the terrible 
man-eating piranha. This fish is hardly larger than the common 
herring, but it is the embodiment of ferocity. It is an ordinary sight 
to come across natives minus fingers and toes that have been taken off 
by piranhas. Mr. Cherrie, an English naturalist, who accompanied 
Mr. Roosevelt down the River of Doubt, was attacked and received 
severe bites in his leg, and Colonel Rondon lost one of his toes while 
standing in shallow water near the river bank. These fish often attack 
native cattle that are crossing a river, causing them to lose so much 
blood that they are dragged down and devoured. The natives are 
expert canoe-men and they are skilled at shooting fish from them with 
bows and arrows. 

While the rivers are the homes of savagery of the above kind, they 
also contain much that is beautiful. In sheltered coves and lagoons 
grow innumerable lilies, among them the magnificent Victoria Regia 
lily. The leaves of this wonderful plant often exceed six feet in 
breadth. The first reports concerning this flower, with its delicate 

-rose-pink and white colouring, were scoffed at as fairy tales. But it 
was definitely located in 1837, and was named after Queen Victoria 
and in her honour, for she had just ascended the throne. 

Of the ports of the Amazon, Para stands some miles to the south 
of the mouths, but it is the entrepot for the Amazon Valley. It has a 
population of a quarter of a million and steamers of about 500 tons 
travel up to Iquitos and up the tributaries. Para has no suburbs 
because it is completely ringed by forest on the land side. It is queer 
to find the streets ending abruptly on the margin of the forest, which 
at once encroaches if given the slightest opportunity. Para has 
the reputation of having been one of the most turbulent and 
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ungovernable towns of Brazil throughout the period of Spanish 
ascendancy. 

Manaos, a thousand miles up-river, is likewise surrounded by 
forests. It is notable for its finely foliaged parks, and through it run 
many igarapes or canoe-paths, beautified by typical luxuriant 
Amazonian vegetation. Its streets have many fine trees, too, and its 
elegant buildings stand in clear whites and reds against a background 
of brilliant emerald green, for the city is built on a slight eminence. 
The town has a famous botanical garden and is well-equipped with 
public buildings—libraries, hospitals, schools and an opera house. 
Forty years back the port of Manaos was little more than a river 
anchorage, now it has first-class facilities, wharves, and electric light 
and electric tramways. To-day it is the commercial centre for the 
whole of the enormous upper Amazon Valley. 

It may well be asked what the Amazon Valley has to offer for 
development, when its physical obstacles are borne in mind. It is 
true that up till now, because of the dense jungle and difficulties of 
the climate, little has been done. Yet, as mentioned at the outset, 
there is tremendous potential wealth, such as the hardwood trees, 
and among the tropical crops which are capable of flourishing are 
sugar, cocoa, coffee, and rubber. Up till the beginning of this century, 
when rubber plantations began to be established in the East, Amazonia 
was the world’s chief source of rubber. Indeed, the young plants 
that began the plantations of Malaya came from there. During last 
century the wild rubber trees of the Amazon Valley were over-tapped 
and seriously damaged, and now the natural rubber is exploited only 
by a small number of itinerant tappers. Nevertheless it is certain 
that, with proper cultivation, the area could produce great quantities 
of excellent rubber. Ina word, the economic possibilities of Amazonia 
(or Hylea) are such that the world cannot afford to let them lie 
undeveloped. 

D. ENGLAND. 


G2DIPUS, MACBETH AND THE 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 


N interesting difference of opinion arose some months ago 

A etieen two distinguished broadcasters, Dr. Bertrand Russell 
and Mr. Foster, a Student of Christchurch. Dr. Russell was 

of opinion that'the modern scientific spirit could not be connected 
in origin with the Christian philosophy which preceded it. He regarded 
it rather as a reaction away from that philosophy, with its belief in a 
personal Providence, the efficacy of prayer, and the occurrence of 
miracles. He found the parentage of the modern scientific attitude 
rather in the open minds of the ancient Greeks, in their eager obser- 
vation of the world and in their tolerance of almost any sort of intel- 
lectual theory. Mr. Foster, when discussing the Greek conception of 
nature, found cause to disagree with this opinion. Nature means 
different things to different people. To the modern scientific mind 
it means a material system bound together by an invariable sequence 
of cause and effect. Such a system precludes the admission of any 
arbitrary influence, which can introduce the unpredictable, and so the 
unscientific. In the Greek view nature included not only the inanimate 
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world, but also human beings and even gods and goddesses. Human 
beings are proverbially arbitrary and fickle in their actions. Greek 
gods and goddesses were even more so. In early Greek thought the 
presence of the animate in Nature was very widespread, if not universal. 
_& The Christian philosophy declares that God is the Creator of nature, 
_ but He is not included in it or to be identified with it. Man is also 
_a Special creation with the power of free will, which puts him outside 
the modern conception of the sphere of nature. The efficacy of prayer 
is thought by many theologians not to be incompatible with scientific 
law, for it is contained within the providential foreknowledge of God 
and so does not interrupt the natural order. Christianity has always 
believed in the possibility of miracles; but they are of so rare occur- 
rence, and the Church is so sceptical of individual claims to perform 
them that, by their very exceptional character, they are no real impedi- 
-ment to the work of scientists. One point at which this difference of 
opinion may be tested is the special interest which the tragic situation 
had for Greek dramatists and for Shakespeare. The examples chosen 
are the Gdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles and Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
Macbeth. Between Cdipus and Macbeth the Christian philosophy 
shaped the minds of Europe and a Christian civilisation was developed. 
Sophocles certainly lived in the heyday of Greek culture, and wrote 
primarily for the people of Athens. His interest, therefore, no doubt 
reflected the Greek outlook. No contention is made that Shakespeare 
was a particularly devout or learned Christian ; but after a thousand 
years of Christian civilisation he must have looked at the world 
through Christian eyes ; for, as has been well said, he had no other 
eyes through which to look at it.- In one sense Greek tragedy was 
based far more completely upon theology than any tragedy which 
succeeded it. It is difficult to know precisely what the ancient Greek 
believed Fate to be; but it was a power, whatever being it might 
possess, which operated both arbitrarily and inevitably. Even Zeus 
himself must bow before those incomprehensible and stubborn decrees. 

The Greek mind, as revealed in the tragic drama, was largely 
Platonic in its opinion of reality. It was not content, as modern 
science is content, to regard the world as a framework of inexorable 
law within which mind with free activities could operate, playing upon 
these laws and bringing them into action, even manipulating them to 
its own ends. It regarded causation rather as being what the geometer 
regards it as being. It thought of the world as resembling a geo- 
metrical figure, which contains already within itself all these properties 
which can be deduced from it. Nothing that anyone can do can add 
to, subtract from, or change these properties. The work of time is to 
bring them from the potential to the actual; and man, whatever he 
does, must inevitably contribute to the process. The interest of 
Greek tragedy is to be found in revealing the unalterable interweaving 
of threads in the web of Fate. Man may struggle, oppose and contrive ; 
but the web remains; and no human endeavour can change one 
thread in the pattern ; all that it can do is to reveal it. 

Mr. Ivor Brown, the editor and dramatic critic of the Observer, 
writing a short time ago upon a presentation in English of a Greek 
tragic drama, spoke of the difficulty which a modern audience experi- 
ences in maintaining interest in “these fate-driven men.” Unless 
one has a belief in the Greek view of reality and in the existence of 
this power of Fate, it is indeed difficult to maintain interest. The 
modern mind, influenced by the scientific ideal, has moved far from 
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such views. Science would surely never have existed at all, had no’ 
men believed that their actions were potent to manipulate the powers: 
of nature within the limitations of scientific law, but to the accom-. 
plishment of their own ends. In other words men have come to believe 
in some measure of human freedom and in the reality and importance: 
of what happens in time. | 

It is easy to identify the two conceptions of a determined system of 
nature ; but in reality they are widely remote from each other. It is 
one thing to believe, as modern science. believes, that the material 
world is regulated by scientific laws; for within such a system a 
river in flood may be directed by human action or inaction to the 
inundation of a countryside, to the generation of electricity, to supply- 
ing mechanical power to a series of factories, or to the irrigation of 
crops. It is quite another thing to hold with the ancient Greeks that 
whatever men do, a city will at a certain moment be captured by the 
enemy or a man will murder his father, because a power known as 
Fate has decreed, before history began, that these things must happen. 
In the presence of such a belief there is little place for modern scientific 
enterprise. 

The Gdipus Tyrannus forms an excellent example of this type o: 


_ determinism, and shows perhaps better than any other play the interest 


which the Greeks felt init. The fate of CEdipus is fixed before ever he 
was born. For when his parents consulted the god as to the prospect 
of their having a child, they were told that they should indeed have 
a son, but that he was predestined to slay his father and marry his 
mother. It is noteworthy that good and evil conduct are equally 
powerless to resist the decree of Fate. The parents of Gidipus decide 
to expose the child in a particularly cruel manner ; but their act is of 
no avail, as the child is rescued and sent to Corinth, where it is adopted 
by the King and Queen of that land. C£dipus proves apparently an 
unusually virtuous and estimable youth. He sets out on a journey to 
Delphi in order to determine his true origin, which has been called in 
question. This may be regarded as an act that is morally neutral ; 
but the result is the same. Fate closes in and all unknowingly he 
murders his father in a wayside brawl, and, when he reaches Thebes 
and rids it of the Sphinx, again unknowingly, he marries his mother, 
Jocasta. 

His conduct as King appears to be devoted, wise and exemplary. 
It has no effect whatever upon what the future is to contain, and a 
plague falls upon men, cattle and crops as the result of the pollution 
for which he is innocently responsible. The Greek point of view is 
made plain by the fact that the action of the play does not begin 
until this point.: The tragedy therefore consists only of the struggles, 
the devices and the devotion by which (Edipus strives to escape from 
the net from which there is no escape. The constantly recurring 
situation, which seems to have enthralled the Greek mind, was one 
impregnated with irony. The horrible incompatibility between what 
is inevitably to happen and the resolute and virtuous conduct of 
C:dipus, which often by its very virtue brings disaster upon his head, 
cannot fail to excite emotions of pity and fear; but any attempt to 
explain human fortunes in terms of human behaviour, or to establish 
any relationship between guilt and misfortune is entirely absent. 
The interest is purely theological, and never for a moment scientific 
in the modern sense. Psychology and ethics have very little place 
in the tragedy of dipus. . 
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Two features of the Greek outlook are especially interesting, and 

are especially well illustrated in this play ‘OIt is doubtful whether 
sin in the Hebrew and Christian sense ever formed part of the Greek 
view of life.\ The difference is between doing violence to the holiness 
of God and failing to perform the right act. Greek religion and Greek 
ethics never cease to be concerned with ritual standards. Even the 
virtue of Aristotle consists ultimately in doing the right thing in the 
right way. The Greek word for sin, which the New Testament is 
compelled to use, is quite inadequate to express the Christian con- 
ception. Sin in Greek is a missing of the mark, a bad shot, as we 
might say in colloquial language, and calls up an image of the archer 
who fails to hit the target. Clearly this is ritualistic or esthetic, but 
not moral in the Christian sense. 
“The truth of the above contention is supported by the fact that 
Greek tragedy contains no villains. Moral turpitude, as it is exhibited 
by Iago, King Claudius or Richard III, is not a feature of Greek 
drama. iMeanness, by which the Greek seemed to be strangely 
unmoved, is shown in the conduct of Admetus in the Alcestis; but 
all ends well, and there is little sign that to the ancient Greeks the . 
conduct of a husband who allows his wife to die in his place presented 
itself as morally indefensible. (;The one quality which the Greeks 
regarded with disapproval and with fear was the over-confidence 
which the gods never failed to avenge. There is, therefore, very 
little interest in the purely ethical problem or in the rationalistic 
analysis of the results of human conduct. The Greek tragic drama is 
ridden by the theological doctrine of Nemesis, and by the unscientific 
theory of determinism which that entails. f 

Any writer of tragedy must produce his drama against a back- 
ground, physical and moral. A tragedy without such a background 
would lack one of the essential elements that go to make up the con- 
flict which the drama presents. The work of Shakespeare is no 
exception. The difficulty in determining Shakespeare’s background 
is that he is so good a dramatist and accepts the dramatic limits so 
sincerely that it is never possible to infer his own opinions from any- 
thing which one of his characters may say. To do this would be to 
plunge the author into a maze of philosophic contradiction. ‘‘ Men 
at some time are masters of their fate’ consorts ill with “ Our wills 
and fates do so contrary run.” 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And like the unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. 


might suggest a disbelief in immortality which is at variance with 
such words as: ‘‘ Hereafter in a better world than this ” or “‘ Absent 
thee from felicity awhile.’ The despairing pessimism of Macbeth’s 
It [Life] is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing, 
can scarcely be reconciled with : 
There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 
We are therefore thrown back upon the implications of the action 
rather than upon any uttered theories. A study of the plays at least 
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makes it clear that Shakespeare is no Manichee. The world is not in 
the power of the Evil One, evil though men may be. 

In the Greek conception of the background of tragedy the world 
is seen as dominated by unchanging decrees of Fate, which enter into 
and determine the very details of man’s fortune. The Christian 
religion teaches that the world is once and for all founded upon laws, 
physical and moral, which can be disregarded but which operate none 
the less. i 


Laws which never shall be broken, 
For their guidance He has made 


are the words of a Christian hymn. In the moral sphere too these 
laws are thought to be equally inflexible, though often slower in 
operation and more difficult to trace. ‘ The mills of God grind slowly,” 
we read, “ but they grind exceeding small.” Shakespeare, therefore, 
was not one of those who believe that the relationship between wrong 
doing and penalty is always immediate and obvious ; but his interest 
in the tragic situation is in tracing the results of a particular human 
weakness, defect or depravity in a chosen social situation and in 
showing how the laws which govern creation are found to operate. 
_This drama is obviously far more closely based upon a Christian 
philosophy of human fortunes than upon the Greek notion of Nemesis. 
~ The result of his interest and of the adoption of his background is that 
Shakespeare’s tragic studies strike a modern mind as more psychological 
and scientific than the purely theological drama of the Greeks. Given 
a background in which human fortunes are not determined beforehand 
by a divine decree, in which the punishment of wrong doing is not 
something immediate and particular, but in which the world means 
good and will by its nature and the laws of its operation vindicate 
that principle against those who offend, we have an ideal stage upon 
which to set a scientific and moral tragic drama. This is precisely 
what Shakespeare has provided for us. The modern mind, with its 
demand for a scientific method, finds itself remarkably at home in this 
development of accepted Christian ideas. There is real scientific 
interest in working out the causal connections which link background, 
character and conduct. 

In the play of Macbeth there are certain supernatural or semi- 
' supernatural agencies which may be superficially regarded as equivalent 
to the Greek Nemesis. They are, however, in themselves something 
totally different, and they are used for quite other dramatic purposes. 
No one in reading the play of Macbeth would suppose for a moment 
that the witches control the action and future of Scottish history. 
It is worthy of note that much of their prophecy contains that riddling 
half-truth “which is ever the blackest of lies.’ The reader never 
feels that Macbeth is powerless, whatever he may do, to resist the doom 
which they have pronounced. Their function is far more akin to the 
temptations of Mephistopheles in Dr. Faustus than to the unalterable 
Fate which pursues CEdipus. They are part of the trial to which the 
character of Macbeth is subjected; and neither Shakespeare nor his 
readers would have any further interest in the situation if it were felt 
that Macbeth were without any freedom of choice which could alter 
the future. 

The Christian idea of temptation, or making trial of human character 
and powers, is a fundamental element in the tragedy of Macbeth. 
The character of Lady Macbeth, with its capacity for dominance and 
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Suggestion, is essential to the action and sets the plot upon human 
rather than upon supernatural foundations. Circumstance con- 
tributes to the weakening of Macbeth’s will by affording opportunity 
for the doing of the ill deed; but some degree at least of freedom of 
choice on his part is essential to the dramatic interest. Indeed Lady 
Macbeth is inclined to suggest that, but for her presence and influence, 
Macbeth would not have chosen the evil way to fortune. Part of the 
dramatic effect in this play comes from the folly of Macbeth, under 
the urge of ambition and the sinister promptings of his wife, in believ- 
ing counsellors who are scarcely worthy of a King’s confidence. When 
it is revealed that Birnam Wood has come to Dunsinane and that 
Macduff is outside the category of those born of woman, the reader 
feels, not that Macbeth is the plaything of fate, but that he has allowed 
his reason to be cajoled into believing what he wanted to believe in a 
manner that is all part of his mental undoing. 

The tragedy of Macbeth, if it is to be regarded as a true tragedy by 
the ordinary audience and the ordinary reader, must be seen to turn 
only in a minor degree upon the material calamities which befall him. 
Many people cannot restrain a feeling of satisfaction at what looks 
like the vindication of justice, when Birnam Wood is seen to be 
advancing, and, most of all, when through a trick of circumstance 
Macduff proves to be the instrument of justice. This is good melo- 
drama; but it is not tragedy. Only those who can feel the pitiful 
waste in the inner decay of the character of Macbeth can experience 
the tragedy which Shakespeare intended. This form of tragedy is as 
nearly the result of a causal sequence as can be traced in the life of 
man. The interest of Macbeth, if, as many of the best judges hold, it 
is one of Shakespeare’s finest tragedies, is mainly psychological and 
scientific. Every scientific phenomenon takes place against a back- 
ground of natural order. Such a background is assumed in Macbeth. 
The tests to which Macbeth is put are all such as are common to man’s 
experience. They are almost comparable with those which the man 
of science applies in the laboratory and the clinic. The background is 
one which could not be assumed but for the prevalent Christian 
philosophy, and the temptations, the failings and the ultimate tragic 
penalties are mainly of that spiritual type which is proper to the 
Christian religion. 

F. H. Ceci, Brock. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE NEw Boms. 


HE date January 31st, 1950, marks a stage in the contemporary 
process of disintegration in international affairs. On that day 

President Truman announced his decision that the development 
“of the hydrogen bomb should be proceeded with in the United States. 
What is new is the fact that, whereas the old kind of explosive, up to and 
including the scientific masterpiece of the split atom, either was, or 
could be, used for other than destructive purposes, the new kind now 
to be developed can make no pretence to any purpose except that of the 
mass slaughter of human beings and the mass destruction of property 
on a fantastic scale. The announcement made from Washington on the 
last day of January caused, however, little stir, outside the ranks of 
those so-called leaders of thought who, as it were, professionally express 
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their opinion on such things. The peoples of the world seem to have 
become acclimatised to horror. The average imagination has been 
blunted, and fails to react even to the menace of something that 
dwarfs all the former horrors of this horror-ridden age. Though the 
prevention of war has become the urgent and only practical objective 
in the political field—for all else is overshadowed by the bare possi- 
bility of a new war in present circumstances—yet no steps are taken, 
hardly any interest is excited. The world is sunk and sodden in apathy 
or bewildered in frustration. Only the scientist, as though driven by 
the as yet uncontrolled urge of evil that at this time besets the world 
at large, forges ahead, from one masterpiece to another of the means of 
global destruction. 

Those who still retain the ability to think, stand aghast. They hardly 
believe the evidence of their senses. The facts of life, as we now must 
needs face them, are, it is true, regularly and insistently pointed out by 
a few voices that cry in the wilderness, but those voices are drowned 
in the hubbub of disintegration, which gains momentum from its own 
successive feats of disruption. Mr. Lionel Curtis, staunch pillar of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, under the title Address te 
British Electors (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 6d.) has written a short 
pamphlet to urge that the electors (who will have given their verdict 
by the time these lines are read) should canalise their votes to the 
candidates who recognise the minor importance of domestic issues 
in face of the international world-wide threat of irreparable disaster. 
The political priority, he urges, is the prevention of another world 
war. ‘“ There is only one way of averting this disaster,” he writes : 
“that is, the elimination of anarchy between sovereign democratic 
states by the creation of a supra-national authority representing a 
combination of men and material which no aggressor will dare te 
assail.”’ 

It may be thought that the very magnitude of the danger should 
prove to be an effective safeguard against its realisation; for it can 
hardly be believed that the collective effect of the individual common- 
sense with which each individual human being is endowed by his 
maker could countenance such a climax of folly as the suicide of the 
human race in mass. Yet theoretically such a thing is possible ; and there 
- is always the possibility that the politicians of the earth may be dragged 
along helplessly behind their own uncontrollable folly : uncontrollable, 
that is, so long as present standards and motives persist in the political 
field. The Osservatore Romano of February 2nd, referring to President 
Truman’s announcement of two days before, made this comment: 
“ We are sucked into a whirlpool to which human foresight is unequal. 
.. . We are in the chaos of the inhuman.” The article went on, in a 
realistic vein, to diagnose that the “cold war” may be “ slipping 
irresistibly towards a fighting war,” which would produce “ the des- 
truction of civilisation, indeed the disintegration of life.’ The writer 
reflected that in spite of all its progress and science, the world is still 
thousands of years behind in its moral conquests, yet he held fast to 
the hope that a consciousness of the “ terrifying abyss ’’ towards which 
humanity is moving may recall the world to its senses while there is 
still time. The hydrogen bomb is a mere symbol, as yet, of the things 
to come, or that may come. 

What Mr. Truman precisely said on January 31st was this: “It is 
part of my responsibility as commander-in-chief of the armed forces 
to see to it that our country is able to defend itself against any possible 
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aggressor. Accordingly I have directed the Atomic Energy Commission 
to continue its work on all forms of atomic energy weapons, including 
the so-called hydrogen or super-bomb. Like all other work in the 
field of atomic weapons, it is being, and will be, carried on on a basis 
consistent with the overall objectives of our programme for peace and 
security. This we shall continue to do until a satisfactory plan for 
control of atomic energy is achieved. We shall also continue to examine 
all those factors that affect our programme for peace and this country’s 
security.” The pass is thereby reached where wealth, skill, industry, 
are to be applied by human beings not for purposes of mutual help in a 
world that cries out for such help but exclusively for purposes of 
mutual destruction. Has then the world (the question asks itself) gone 
irrevocably mad? To answer that question one must first be clear 
about the precise nature of the present obstacle to the world’s recovery 
of sanity. The problem of removing it may then the more intelligently 
be faced. It goes without saying that even the most rudimentary 
degree of human intelligence, if left to its own free play, would need 
no argument to make it recoil from the phantasmagoria of the self- 
planned mutual slaughter of the human race by hydrogen bombs. 
Even the world’s leading politicians promptly decided, after the world’s 
first experience of the atomic bomb, that the thing to do was to stop 
manufacturing atomic bombs, to outlaw them, to prevent their use. 

But in international affairs, where the commonsense of the individual 
person is swamped in a kind of impersonal irresponsible mass psychosis, 
so elementary an impulse is not automatically fruitful. It is deemed 
necessary to concoct safeguards against potential bad faith on the part 
of one or another of the contracting parties; and as the call for such 
safeguards derives from fear and mistrust, it is found hard in practice 
to fashion them. Where fear is the master, the subjects become a band 
of something like dithering idiots, bereft of sense. Such is the central 
tragedy of international relationships. ‘The only constructive and only 
practical motive would be mutual trust, or, which is the same thing, 
mutual love. That is what Christ told us. In the field of diplomacy, 
where the simple, fool-proof, infallible guidance of Christ is traditionally 
disregarded, no progress is made towards security. In the case of the 
atomic bomb, the proposal was duly made that the outlawry of its 
use should be guaranteed by a system of control and inspection. 
Russia for her part refused to be inspected. The scheme therefore 
collapsed. The dithering idiots of a fear-ridden world now therefore 
rush ahead to the next stage in the tragedy, namely the manufacture of 
the hydrogen bomb. “ This we shall continue to do,” said President 
Truman on January 31st, “until a satisfactory plan for control of 
atomic energy is achieved.” Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, writing in the 
spring number of Air Affairs, elaborated the political argument thus : 
“‘ Until safe and sure control is obtained, every effort must be pressed 
to maintain our present overwhelming advantage in the development 
of atomic weapons, of both those already known and those of a more 
frightful nature. Some potential atomic developments are so frighten- 
ing that we instinctively shrink from them, BUT [my capitals] then 
we must ask, will this dread knowledge be less menacing if discovered 
by others ? Nor is it our security alone which is at stake. What nation 
in Europe or Asia would have its freedom to-day if it had been the 
Soviet Union, and not the United States, which held an atomic mono- 
poly these last few years?” On the evening of January 31st, after 
Mr. Truman’s announcement had been made, Senator McMahon, 
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chairman of the joint atomic energy committee of Congress, stated, after 
a closed meeting between his committee and the atomic energy com- 
mission : ‘‘ I think weapons of this kind should be constructed with the 
utmost speed.” 

Now what reasonable man, in full normal health, would deny that 
this is, in bald truth, the grip of madness over human beings ? Yet 
and herein is the kernel of the tragedy—what reasonable man, having 
regard to the immediate circumstance, the circumstance namely of 
Russia’s enigmatic, sinister, behaviour, would condemn either President 
Truman or Senator McMahon for what they felt to be the dictate of 
their duty and of their conscience ? There seems indeed to be no limit 
to the tragic implication of what may happen to men when the grace 
of God is rejected in human affairs. The dominant present fact itself 
is clear. Granted the fear caused by Russia—by a Russia which ideo- 
logically rejects God and is bent upon unholy ends—what course oi 
action is open to the threatened victims ? Even when we know, as we 
do know from the experience of two world wars, an experience super- 
imposed upon the teaching of Christ, that evil cannot be overcome 
by evil, but only by good ; and when we know that the manufacture 
of hydrogen bombs must at best, that is, if they are never exploded, be 
a wanton waste of the world’s materials and of man’s endeavour, while 
at the worst, that is, if they ever are in fact exploded, they will probably 
involve the end of civilised life as so far known upon earth; even with 
this knowledge as the background, the reasonable person must answer 
the question, what in the present emergency could President Truman 
(for instance) do? 

Dr. Garbett, Archbishop of York, preaching in Liverpool Cathedral 
on February 5th last, after observing that “ our party politics are the 
games of children playing on the sands compared with the overriding 
necessity of finding some agreement by which this ghastly threat to 
the human race can be removed ”’ [would that an election could be so 
innocuous and even so inspiring an affair as the games of children !] 
went on to consider the nature of the problem in these words : ““ When 
the hydrogen bomb is made, there will be in men’s hands weapons far 
more destructive than those which blasted into ruins two Japanese 
cities. They will be capable of destroying a greater area and of wiping 
out in a moment crowded cities with all their inhabitants.. Now that 
the race to make these super-bombs has been started it will only end 
either by their use in war or by international agreement to prohibit 
or control their manufacture. This is the only alternative : destruction 
or agreement.”’ His line of thought thus ran parallel to that of Mr. 
Lionel Curtis above-mentioned, though he offered a less precise solu- 
tion. 

But the real problem is not thereby approached by His Grace. It is 
this, that in present circumstances agreement is beyond the practical 
scope of affairs. It is known beyond any doubt that agreement with 
Russia on this or on any matter is impossible, for the reason that, 
even if a paper agreement were reached, it would not necessarily or 
scrupulously be honoured in the Kremlin. Since the end of the last 
war paper agreements have been reached with Russia, and then ignored 
by Russia, on a variety of problems commonly concerning the parties 
thereto. The basic fact is that modern Russia is something new even 
in the distressing annals of diplomacy. She frankly discards even the 
pretence of honour in her conduct. She plans ahead on the exclusive 
motive of materialist aggression. The blockade of Berlin, itself the 
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violation of a paper agreement, was called off, not on the strength of the 


. hew paper agreement, but because the blockade had failed in its 


purpose ; and it goes without saying that alternative methods of 
achieving the unchanging purpose—as for instance by the recent hold- 


| up of German road traffic on the zonal boundary—are tried without 
. pause, on any pretext trumped up at the moment. The pretexts 


themselves are made with tongue in cheek, the bulge not even covered. 
The motive is invariably as consistent as obvious. The recent recog- 
nition of the Viet Nam communist rebels was directed, not only towards 
the prosecution of the general attack upon Asia, but towards encourag- 
ing the communist rebels in France herself. And so on; there is no need 
in the evidence to pile Pelion on Ossa. 

So far as the actual problem is concerned of framing an agreement 


_ about the hydrogen bomb, in accordance either with the suggestion of 
_ Mr. Lionel Curtis or Dr. Garbett, there is not the slightest difficulty. 
_ The purpose and the formula are self-evident. But such problems, 


though the answer stick out a mile, have never yet been solved by the 
diplomatic technique, even before this new factor of a totally dishonest 
Russia was introduced. To take a single conclusive illustration. It is 
obvious to any person with even half a brain that war cannot be stopped 
unless the Great Powers be effectively disarmed. It is equally obvious 
that war is senseless and merely destructive. It is like a destructive fire 
that needs to be put out at all costs as quickly as possible. All the talk 
about “ winning ”’ a war is as intelligent as it would be to talk about 
“winning ’’ a fire. Mr. Neville Chamberlain himself, before he suc- 
cumbed to the necessity of accepting war with Germany in 1939, 
declared that there could be no winner in war ; that all were losers. 
When that second war did start in 1939, before the fire, as it were, 
got out of hand—and before Russia was involved in it—a certain 
private individual in London drew up a certain simple plan for stopping 
it, and for preventing its recurrence. It was in the month of November 
1939. Being of an optimistic as well as of an elementary and simple 
frame of mind, and believing in the efficacy of the commonsense with 
which human beings are endowed, he had his proposal printed on a 
single sheet of paper, and sought a personal interview with every ambas- 
sador of a Great Power in London—including those of the United 
States and of Russia—to whom he explained the scheme and with 
whom he left a copy of the printed document as an aide-mémorre. 

The scheme thus suggested was none other than this : that the war, 
and all war, could be stopped and in the future prevented, only by 
total disarmament (not by the “‘ reduction ” of armaments so beloved 
in the diplomatic technique) ; that total disarmament could be effec- 


tively guaranteed by the setting up of a disarmament commission on 


which would sit the representatives of each Great Power i that the 
commission should be severally and permanently established in each of 
the capitals, but that in each capital the commission should be consti- 
tuted by all the representatives with one exception : that is, with the 
exception of those who represented the country where the commission 
was sitting ; that the commission’s business would be to see to it that. 
no munitions of war were manufactured. The essence of that proposal 
was the arrangement whereby the disarmament of, say, the United 
States would be supervised by the representatives of each of the other 
Powers, without interference by the American representatives ; and 
thus of each Power by each of the other Powers. Could efficiency, 
could common sense, go further ? The incentive would be the certainty 
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that each representative, knowing that his own country was being 


drastically and effectively disarmed by the others, would do his own 


job in each of the other countries with an equally drastic efficiency. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. Whether the ambassadors duly 
passed on the proposal to their governments, or whether they ignored 
it (though they each expressed cautious agreement with it) the relevant 


fact is that (as will already have been concluded, significantly enough, — 


by every reader of this remarkable story) nothing happened. There are 
those no doubt (for such is the tragedy in which we are caught up) who 
will smile sadly over so “ unrealistic’ an enterprise. Nothing indeed 


ever happens in the direction of commonsense or of true realism in the © 


field of international relations, whether the initiative come from the 


nations’ official delegates or from private individuals who refuse to be © 


damped in their sanguine enterprises—who in short believe that 
common sense is strong and sooner or later will prevail. 

The scheme itself, then, is ready-made in the mind of every intelligent 
person in the world—and every person in the world is intelligent if 
only he will give rein to his God-given faculties. The hydrogen bomb 
need never be manufactured, if commonsense be not outlawed before 
the bomb itself can be outlawed. There is no difficulty about an agree- 


ment, if there is a will to agree on a matter of inescapably common, — 


and commonly terrifying, concern. 

It is therefore obvious—and in all these matters of disputation we 
are regularly driven to the same conclusion—that the problem in 
issue is none other than a moral problem. The problem is to banish 
the fear that stultifies diplomacy ; and only faith in God and therefore 
in man can banish fear. What is needed is a moral renascence. Until 
the moral quality of men in their public scope can be rescued from its 
prevailing apathy, no progress can be made. The optimist—who is 
invariably right though appearances be against him until the final 
outcome of things—believes that these super-bombs are the instrument 
of the natural law in bringing men to their senses. Something drastic 
is needed to put an end to these imbecilities of politics and of high 
diplomacy. It seems useless to expect that smaller fears can be driven 
out by greater fears. It is not the fear of hydrogen bombs that will do 
the trick, though under the mercy of God, it may help as an initial 
spur. More than a generation ago, during the first great war of the 
century, a few bombs were dropped on London ; but the madness went 
on, and in the second war London was regularly bombed and atom 
bombs were dropped on Japan. The hydrogen bomb is now to be made. 
Is it to be used? Fear by itself is not the effective safeguard. 

Only the enlightenment of the human heart can serve ; and the heart 
of Russian Communists, despite the present eclipse of its humanity, is 
human. During the period of that eclipse it seems impossible to place 
much hope in the United Nations; for by the use, or misuse, of the veto, 
Russia can prevent any action by the United Nations, and the weapon 
of the veto itself cannot be eliminated because Russia, by the very 
weapon of the veto, can prevent its elimination. As Mr. Warren R. 
Austin has put it, “ the effort to get rid of the veto runs directly into 
the veto.” We are thus faced with the remarkable dead-end, that the 
hydrogen bomb is being made by man for the purpose (short of miracle) 
of man’s destruction ; that the United Nations is powerless to stop it ; 
that high diplomacy is stymied both by a Russia that is at present 
possessed of an evil spirit and by its own tradition of Godlessness. What 
then? The time has come, or is quickly coming, when the alternatives 
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before mankind are clearly indicated—so clearly that it is not possible 
to mistake them—namely between what Dr. Garbett called “ agree- 
ment ’’ on the one hand and “ destruction ”’ on the other. But agree- 
ment on what proposition? Not on a proposed juridical outlawry of 
the hydrogen bomb ; for such an agreement would be worth the ink 
with which it was written, no more ; but on the basic nature of man’s 
purpose on this earth. 

Ought it to surprise the imagination of man that so profound a 
revolution in the human tradition of international diplomacy be so 
calmly propounded? It certainly has an extremist quality in it; 
uncompromising, total. But the hydrogen bomb has an extremist 
quality in it, too. The one extreme excites the other into action ; 
and no middle way will serve. In other words we live in an age re- 
markable on the one hand for its climax of error and suffering, and on 
the other for the inevitable miracle of redemption. There are two sides 
to a medal. In this present century, during its first half, we have seen 
the one side. The second half, please God, will reveal the other ; for 
man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. A God of mixed omnipotence 
and love—a divine combination such as the human imagination can 
just begin to appreciate in its implications—is well worth the faithful 
trust of those whom He created. It will be found good, after all, to have 
lived in such an age. For instance : at this present time we are involved 
in a “‘cold’’ war; we all have cold feet ; the outlook is cold. And 
at this moment, as the armaments-race gains speed, we read this message 
from the Washington correspondent of The Times, despatched on 
February 6th last: ‘‘ Senator Tydings, chairman of the Senate armed 
services committee, who is also a member of the joint Congressional 
Committee on atomic energy, introduced a resolution in the Senate 
to-day proposing that President Truman should call an international 
disarmament conference immediately. He said that he was 
prompted by the grim reality that there were under construction 
weapons so gigantic and so terrible in their destructive possibilities 
that not just one city but civilisation itself would be in jeopardy ” 
(The Times, February 7th). Is this the first move in the miracle that will 
save man from himself? There is no reason why it should not be. 
There is every reason why it should be. 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

February 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY.* 


The philosophy of history has moved once more into the centre of the 
intellectual arena. The question whether human history has any meaning 
forces itself upon those who live in times of rapid change or acute crisis such 
as ours, and Christian thinkers have not been blind to the need for a restate- 
ment of the Christian interpretation. It may indeed be said that the problem 
first originated in a definite form within the circle of Christian ideas. St. 
Paul found it necessary to relate the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews to 
the Providence of God, and in seeking a solution through an attempt to 
understand the divine purpose he was simply carrying on the method 
and faith of the Hebrew prophets. é 

Professor Butterfield, in his lectures on “ Christianity and History, has 
made a contribution to a religious philosophy of history of great value. 


* Christianity and History. By Herbert Butterfield. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
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Let none be deceived by the fact that the book is short and written in popular | 
style into thinking that it is superficial. It is precisely the opposite, and 
achieves that combination of depth with readableness which is one of the 
most difficult literary feats. He does not agree with those writers, such as 
H. A. L. Fisher, who find no meaning in history, but he disagrees equally 
with those philosophers who would regard history as the only reality. 
Perhaps it need not be said that, writing as a Christian, he lays great stress 
on the place of personality in history, and rejects all theories which subordi- 
nate entirely the freedom of the self to impersonal tendencies. He has an 
interesting discussion of the conception of sin as a factor in history. He is 
at one with Acton in recognising that moral failure is one of the main 
causes of catastrophe and decline, and goes further than Acton in his use of the 
doctrine of original sin. The distortion of human nature through the “ Fall” 
is an explanatory principle which, in his view, is indispensable to a right 
understanding of history. 

We should have welcomed some indication of what precisely Professor 
Butterfield means by “ original sin,” for there have been several doctrines, 
but this perhaps is an unreasonable demand when he had to say so much 
in so short atime. The prophetic idea of judgment necessarily comes up for 
consideration, and the author is at his best in defending and explaining 
what he calls the ‘‘ relative ”’ judgment of God in history. He has salutary 
words to say against the “ black and white ”’ way of looking at the conflict 
of nations and on the danger of imagining that, because we have been used 
as the instrument of judgment, we are not ourselves ‘being judged. Very 
important too is his remark that history seems to prove that judgment 
descends most surely and terribly on nations who are guilty of idolatry, 
setting up a man, or an institution, or a class in the place of ca 

There, is one question which perhaps ought to have been raised. The 
apocalyptic element in the New Testament is certainly important, though 
there may be differences of opinion about its place in the teaching of Jesus. 
It is at least held by some that He did not look for a continuance of the 
present order. This might be the reason why there is little in the New Testa- 
ment about the judgment of God on nature, but very much on His judgment 
of persons. It is a paradox which needs elucidation that Christianity, 
which is the historical religion, began with the proclamation that history 
was near its end. 

Professor Butterfield would have no difficulty in accepting the funda- 
mental idea of apocalyptic—that the meaning of history is beyond history. 
He ridicules the notion that some future state of the world can give signifi- 
cance and value to the present and would banish the dreams of Utopia. 
For him history is, so to speak, “ the mill’ through which persons are put 
so that they may have the opportunity to rise to their full stature. We must 
not complain that the times are out of joint, for every time is out of joint, 
but also a time when we can promote the Glory of God and live in charity. It is 
a sign that Christian thought is alive and finds receptive minds that the sub- 
stance of this outstanding book should have been given as broadcast talks. 

Dr. W. R. MATTHEWS. 
(Dean of St. Paul’s.) 


RUSSIA’S FAR EASTERN SATELLITE* 


Having described Outer Mongolia’s relations with Russia, Dr. Friters 
ends his survey of her relations with China with the forecast ; ‘‘ Future develop- 
ments in Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia and Barga, especially the Chinese Com- 
munists in the two latter areas, may one day put the Mongolian problem 
back on the Chinese agenda . . . ‘ like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh.’ ’’ Harmony, however, ignoring danger points, now dominates the 
outlook. Last October, Outer Mongolia established diplomatic relations 

* Outer Mongolia and its International Position. By Gerard M. Friters. Baltimore : 


The John Hopkins Press, and London: Geoffrey Cumberledge, O.U.P. Institute of 
Pacific Relations. $5 (£2). 
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with China’s new Communist Government, as did Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

__ The story of how Outer Mongolia became one of this company has in 
‘Dr. Friters’s hands made a book which all students of Far Eastern affairs 
should, indeed, will have to, read. To one who was in Ulan Bator, then called 
Urga, in 1913, when the story was beginning, the book is of special interest. 
In Urga at that time it seemed—as was made plain in a series of articles in 
the Manchester Guardian—the purpose of the visit was Russia was planning 
to swallow Outer Mongolia. Korostovets, when Russia’s Ambassador in 
Peking, would gladly have brought that about. Sazaonov, her Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Friters shows, had a different goal—Outer Mongolian autonomy, 
with “ the legal right of originating and carrying out such measures as shall 
in future be required in Khalkha.”’ On this basis was gradually reared a 
buffer State, which in turn became convertible into a satellite State on the 
Eastern European model. Dr. Friters is no doubt right in saying (page 292) 
that the Mongols ‘“‘ have never considered themselves a part of the Soviet 
Union.” His final conclusion, however, that “‘ a change of attitude by Russia 
and the lessening of her grip on Outer Mongolia are the only keys which will 
open the closed doors of that country ”’ (page 304) is equally correct. 

Able handling of events as they occurred rather than preconceived design 
enabled Soviet Russia to acquire her grip. At first, as Dr. Friters says, 
the Soviet Government “ refused the heritage of Tsarist Russia.’’ Five years 
passed without intervention in Mongolian affairs, and then it resulted chiefly 
from the White Russian Ungern-Sternberg’s threat to Transbaikalia. The 
Tsarist outlines of a buffer State began to re-emerge after the Mongols, 
such of them as were represented by a new Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, asked Russia not to withdraw her troops and to act as an 
intermediary in regard to China, whose policy had become both forward and 
infuriating. In 1924 Chicherin attached quite as much weight to Outer 
Mongolia’s autonomy as to China’s sovereignty. In 1936 the threat of Japan 
resulted in a Russo-Mongolian agreement for mutual military aid. Checked, 
and with more to think about than Mongolia, Japan agreed in 1941 to respect 
the status quo in Outer Mongolia. In the Yalta agreement, as part of an 
inducement to get Russia to declare war on Japan, America and Britain did 
the same, and with this to work on, Russia had no difficulty in getting China 
to recognise Outer Mongolia’s independence. She made a Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Mutual Assistance with the latter in 1946. 

This compression of the story does less than justice to the thoroughness 
with which Dr. Friters supplies its details, assembled from a large variety 
of sources—Russian, German, French and Chinese as well as English. It 
is a pity that no Mongolian material has yet become available. In an intro- 
duction, specially useful in respect of the genesis of Communism in Outer 
Mongolia, Mr. Owen Lattimore comments on this point, without, however, 


indicating where such material might be found. 
E. M. GULL. 


TITO.* 


An authoritative biography of Tito was overdue, and Mr. George Bilainkin 
was the man to supply the need. His book is a solid and spirited performance, 
full of new information about the early fortunes of the Jugoslav dictator 
and illumined by the records of frank conversations at various times. He 
writes with unconcealed admiration of the courage, resourcefulness and 
achievements of the man who rose from humble origins, who led his country- 
men in desperate struggle against the German and Italian invaders, who has 
begun to rebuild his ruined country from the foundations, and who for the 
last two years has defied the thunderbolts of Moscow and the Cominform. 
That he is the outstanding figure on the Balkan stage to-day, as was Venizelos 
a generation ago, is recognised alike by friend and foe. ° First in war, 


* Tito. By George Bilainkin. Williams & Norgate. Ios. 6d. 
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first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen,” say Americans of George 
Washington. Many Turks will say the same of Mustapha Kemal | and 
many Afrikanders of Louis Botha. Does Tito deserve the same national 
homage? Mr. Bilainkin thinks that he does, and this book contains the 
evidence for his belief. Other biographies will be written, but this is likely 
to remain indispensable for many years. 3 

It is a thrilling story of suffering and adventure, of wrestling with formid- 
able foes at home and abroad. No reader of these pages will doubt either 
_ the quality of Tito’s patriotism or the sincerity of his Communism, which 
has not been affected by the break with Russia. As he advances from one 
stern test to another the steely strength of the man shines out. It was 
recognised by Mr. Churchill at the darkest period of the second world war 
when we transferred our support from the dubious Mihailovich to the born 
leader who could be trusted to fight to the end. It was also reluctantly 
recognised by the Kremlin when it brought its heaviest batteries to bear 
on the proud dictator who scorned the réle of a stooge. Yet he has had his 
troubles with the West as well as with the East. The most distressing part of the 
story for Western readers is the Trieste episode, in which Mr. Bilainkin 
takes his stand squarely at his hero’s side. Why, they ask, should the historic 
city be given to the country which had attacked the Western Powers as well 
as Jugoslavia instead of to the heroic and victorious ally ? That Fascist 
Italy had disappeared like a bad dream was true enough, but can a great 
people escape punishment simply by changing its rulers overnight ? The 
claims of Jugoslavia to Trieste have found some support in the British Press, 
but the imprisonment of Archbishop Stepinac has been generally condemned. 
Extracts from Tito’s speeches are quoted as evidence that he is not an 
irreligious fanatic but a statesman concerned with the unity of the State. 
Roman Catholics, he complained, had always leaned rather towards Italy 
than their own country. ‘‘ We are not against the Church, but simply 
demand that our clergymen should not serve foreign interests.’’ The later 
portion of the volume contains the sharp exchanges between Moscow and 
Belgrad. If it ever comes to a fight, the reader concludes, it will not be a walk- 
over for the Kremlin bullies so long as Tito is alive. 

CNP Ges 


THE WEBB PARTNERSHIP.* 


The remarkable range and persistence of Beatrice and Sidney Webb are 
brought out in detail by the seventeen contributors who, headed by Bernard 
Shaw, were mustered by Mrs. Cole for this composite picture. It amounts to 
a complete survey of a life devoted to public causes ; the Webbs, as we know, 
having achieved a partnership that cannot be regarded as other than a single 
career. Even before their marriage, in 1892, they appear to have formed a 
clear idea of what they meant to accomplish, although they could not fore- 
cast the lines of strategy. For instance, we have one revelation in Mr. Ensor’s 
acute chapter on Fabian permeation that has doubtless surprised not a few 
of their friends. The first plan, doubtless coming from Beatrice, who knew 
and admired Joseph Chamberlain, was that Sidney should go into Parliament, 
and enter the first Cabinet that was in a position to carry out a programme of 
social reconstruction. Now, if this notion was being taken seriously, we must 
infer that at the time of the last Gladstone Government the partners 
were as far from grasping the hard facts of House and Cabinet as, twenty 
years later, when planning the New Statesman, they were from knowing 
the small special field of weekly journalism. Their guesses about the chances 
of that paper read amusingly to-day. Mr. Ensor’s criticism of their estimate 
of the Liberal leaders before and after the electoral victory of 1906, and of 
their consequent action (as over the Education Bills), is one of the most 
interesting passages in the volume. It may be set beside Mr. Leonard Woolf’s 
analysis of the Webb theory of the State and its institutions and Lord 


* The Webbs and theiy Work. Edited by Margaret Cole. Muller. 1 5s. net. 
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Beveridge’s story of the making of the School of Economics. Permeation, 
as they tried it, could not succeed; but their conception of the National 
Minimum is, after all, the basis of Labour’s party policy. 

_The visit to Russia in 1932 makes a decisive break in the latter half of their 
history. When leaving for the Far East in r911, when the agitation against 
the Poor Law was wound up, Beatrice had confessed in her diary their con- 
viction that a change of direction and technique had become necessary. 
Although they found that China and India reinforced the “ inevitability 
of gradualness,” the older principle was being abandoned before they went 
to Moscow. By more than one contributor we are invited to see a natural 
development of social philosophy in their full conversion to Soviet Com- 
munism ; but are we not impelled to reply that this is asking for a good deal ? 
The chapters throughout are on a high level of merit, alike in substance and 
in manner. Here are the Webbs at work and in retirement, from the house 
in Grosvenor Road, unexcelled as a hive of industry and a socio-intellectual 
centre, to the strenuous evening of their long union at Passfield Corner in 
Hampshire; a most notable record of harmonious labour and generous 
friendship. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


* | * * 


Lord Hankey’s Politics, Trials and Errors (Pen-in-Hand, 8s. 6d.) is a 
challenging little book. Speaking as one of the most trusted and respected 
of our Elder Statesmen, and possessing an unrivalled knowledge of the Arcana 
Imperu of the last thirty-five years, he declares his solemn conviction not 
only that the policy of unconditional surrender and the trial of “ war 
criminals ’’ by their victorious enemies were wrong in themselves but that 
their ill-advised announcement in the middle of the conflict needlessly 
prolonged the devastating struggle. ‘‘ The only nation that gained any 
advantage from the unconditional surrender policy was Russia, who, owing 
to the lengthening of the war, was able to overrun Eastern Europe and 
impose her own political system therein.”” These are not merely the reflec- 
tions of a man who has formed his judgment after witnessing the chaos of the 
post-war years ; they were his instinctive and immediate reaction at the 
time. His attitude recalls the neglected warning of Lord Lansdowne in the 
First World War that a fight to a finish would leave Europe a heap ofruins 
and confront the victors with insoluble problems. On unconditional sur- 
render Lord Hankey will probably find most of his readers on his side, but 
the question of the war trials is more controversial. The Nuremberg Court 
is censured for excluding the consideration of similar breaches of international 
law and the dictates of humanity by the accusing States themselves, for 
instance our own record in violating the neutrality of Norway before the 
Nazis, and the outrages committed by Russia. While these points have 
received a good deal of public discussion, the chapters on the Japanese trials 
will come as something of a surprise. The eloquent protest against the 
sentence of seven years’ imprisonment on Shigemitsu, the respected Ambas- 
sador in London, is particularly striking. Lord Hankey, needless to say, 
makes no attempt to palliate the atrocities of the German and Japanese 

aggressors, but he feels that the time for revenge is past. “ There is only one 
remedy to bring all this shame, misery and wretchedness to an end, and that 


is amnesty.” : 
* * 


Lord Acton on Nationality and Socialism, by G. L. Fasnacht (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d.), contains two lectures delivered at Oxford in 1949. 
They explain his views on two important aspects of political science and form 
chapters of a forthcoming book on Acton’s political philosophy. No one is 
so competent to deal with these themes, for no one has devoted so much 
time and thought to “ one of our major prophets,’’ and no one has delved so 
deeply in the treasure-house of Acton’s unpublished papers at Cambridge. 
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Nationalism and Socialism in their extreme form were abhorrent to him, for 
both threatened the supremacy of the individual conscience which formed 
the core of his faith. The truest philosophy of politics, he believed, was to be 
found in a blending of the Christian religion and the British Constitution. 
It will be a surprise to many readers that he was a careful student of eco- 
nomics and of Karl Marx, and that he had shaken off the fetters of lazssez- 
faire in which most of the Whigs and Liberals of his acquaintance were still 
tightly bound. For him Socialism was not a doctrine to be accepted or re- 
jected en bloc but a matter of degree. No Victorian publicist detested 
totalitarianism in theory and practice more heartily than he, but he had 
equally little use for the almost anarchic individualism of Herbert Spencer, 
which in practice never gave the common man his chance. As an Englishman 
he rejoiced in ordered liberty, and there was a good deal of the Englishman 
in Acton despite his mixed blood and continental associations. Like Mill he 
devoted his matchless powers to proclaiming in pregnant aphorisms that no 
man, no party, no class, no nation, no church should possess enough power 
to trample underfoot the conscience and individuality of the citizen. An 
appendix briefly describes Acton’s attitude to Burke, in whom he found 
much to admire and almost as much to reject. 


* * * 


Tropic Adventure, by Willard Price (Heinemann, 2Is.), is a chatty, 
instructive and richly illustrated account of a journey from the Rio Grande. 
which divides the United States from Mexico, to Patagonia in the far south 
of Argentina. The author, an experienced and observant traveller, conveys a 
mass of information about places, peoples, climate, habits, prospects, in a 
very readable form. In a survey of so many States, large and small, it is 
difficult to select any aspect of the story for particular mention, but among 
the highlights are the sections on Mexico and Argentina. The latter is 
enlivened by a close up and decidedly unflattering portrait of Perén and his 
wife, whose ambition for power and wealth appear to be almost boundless. 
The appetite of the Argentinians for enormous succulent steaks is no less 
Gargantuan. It is always interesting to read about La Paz, the mountain 
capital of Bolivia, and of Lake Titicaca, the highest inland sea in the world. 
The little State of Uruguay receives the highest marks among South American 
republics, but the reader is likely to be most impressed by the chapter “‘ Why 
Brazil is important.’ In the event of another world war, declares the author, 
the outcome might well depend on the largest and potentially richest State 
in the Southern hemisphere. That Communism is spreading in the great 
cities of Rio and Sao Paulo is due to the glaring contrasts of wealth and 
poverty. 


* * * 


The Lovely Land, by Mr. F. S. A. Coles (Chapman & Hall, 18s.), is Sweden. 
Readers of his Spain Everlasting will not expect to find such a wealth of 
illustrations or such a fascinating story of a once great people, but this born 
traveller knows how to enjoy himself wherever he goes. The main character- 
istic of his writings is his exceptional sensitivity to beauty in all its forms, 
to atmosphere, to human contacts, to pretty faces and friendly smiles. 
Readers who know the land of lakes and forests will enjoy his account of 
Stockholm, Uppsala, Gripsholm, the Géta Canal, and the old walled city of 
Visby on the island of Gotland. The others will wish to make acquaintance 
with these delights. After five visits his verdict is that Sweden is a country of 
happy and prosperous people, thoroughly healthy in mind and body. Are 
the colours a little too bright ?_ If Strindberg is to be admitted as a witness, 
there are darker shadows in the picture than our enthusiast would admit. 
Why he should declare again and again that England is still frustrated by 
mid-Victorian inhibitions, at a time when so many complaints are heard 
that our young people are kicking over the traces, is not clear. J 


